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Editorial 


In  this  volume  the  papers  are  published  of  a  symposium  which 
was  held  in  July  3-6,  1996,  in  Elspeet,  the  Netherlands,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  commemoration  of  the  500th  Anniversary  of 
Menno  Simons’  birth  year  (1496).  The  Dutch  Mennonites  took 
this  occasion  to  proclaim  a  “Menno-year”  in  which  a  number  of 
local,  regional  and  national  activities  took  place.  Though  the 
programmed  activities  were  mainly  aimed  at  renewing  the 
awareness  of  the  Dutch  Mennonite  congregations  of  Menno ’s 
spiritual  legacy,  nevertheless  from  the  beginning  the  organizing 
committee  felt  the  necessity  to  strengthen  the  ties  between  Dutch 
Mennonites  and  those  living  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
especially  Mennonites  in  young  churches.  For  that  reason,  an 
international  essay  contest  was  organized  on  the  relevance  of 
Menno  Simons  for  today’s  churches.  In  the  same  way  the  plan  to 
hold  an  international  symposium  for  theological  educators  was 
bom.  Suffridus  Vis,  chairperson  of  the  national  Menno  Simons 
500  committee,  expressed  the  leading  thoughts  behind  the  idea  of 
the  symposium  in  his  word  of  welcome  to  the  participants:  “Can 
the  writings  of  this  16th  century  Frisian  farmer’s  son  and  ex¬ 
priest  also  be  of  importance  to  congregations  existing  in  a  society 
which  has  experienced  a  totally  different  cultural  and  social 
development?  Could  Menno  Simons  still  inspire  Mennonite 
congregations  in  South  America,  Africa  and  Asia?” 

The  Dutch  symposium  committee  chose  “discipleship”  as  the 
central  issue  for  this  international  meeting  since  it  combines 
scholarly  reflection  on  a  historical  and  theological  level  with 
practical  implementation  on  a  congregational  level.  We  tried  to 
match  as  much  as  possible  the  number  of  participants  from 
established  Mennonite  churches  in  Europe  and  North  America 
with  participants  from  other  areas  or  cultural  groups.  The 
committee  has  to  admit  that  it  did  not  fully  succeed  in  that 
intention.  We  badly  missed  participants  from  the  Far  East  (Japan, 
Taiwan).  Also,  we  would  have  preferred  to  include  more  women 
in  the  total  symposium  group,  especially  from  Asia  and  Africa. 

From  the  beginning  the  idea  was  to  give  as  much  opportunity  as 
possible  to  discussion  and  sharing  of  visions.  Therefore,  only  part 
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of  the  time  was  used  for  reading  papers  in  the  plenary  group. 
Small  group  meetings  and  panel  discussions  were  to  provide 
optimal  chances  for  all  participants  to  speak.  In  a  way,  the 
discussion  itself  was  to  be  more  important  than  a  preconceived 
result.  However,  this  means  that  the  present  volume  lacks  a 
certain  equilibrium.  What  has  been  said,  witnessed  and 
experienced  in  the  discussions  between  the  participants  of  the 
symposium  could  only  partly  be  reconstructed  here.  To  help 
restore  a  certain  equilibrium,  the  editors  decided  to  include  in  this 
volume  an  interview  they  had  during  the  symposium  with  two 
participants  from  Latin  America. 

Another  basic  assumption  has  been  that  in  dealing  with  each 
subtheme  we  wanted  to  start  from  the  different  present  contexts. 
From  there  we  would  go  back  to  the  biblical  witness  or  to 
Menno’s  theology.  We  have  the  feeling  that  this  has  worked  out 
well  and  that  it  provided  a  suitable  hermeneutic  key  to  the  concepts 
of  Christology,  discipleship  and  resistances  to  discipleship  as 
experienced  in  the  many  contexts  of  our  churches  today. 

Well  ahead  of  the  symposium,  all  participants  received  copies  of 
several  works  of  Menno  Simons  and  a  short  biography  on  him  as 
background  material.  The  paper  by  Arnold  Snyder,  too,  was  sent 
as  part  of  this  preparational  material.  It  was  not  read  at  the 
symposium  itself,  but  formed  the  immediate  cause  for  a  plenary 
discussion  which  has  been  included  here  as  well. 

We  are  grateful  to  Dr.  Ross  T.  Bender  for  being  willing  to  do  the 
final  editing  of  these  papers,  and  to  the  Institute  of  Mennonite 
Studies  for  including  this  book  in  the  series  of  practical 
theological  volumes  it  publishes. 

Finally,  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Dutch  Mennonites  in  general  and  of 
the  organizing  symposium  committee  in  particular  that  this 
modest  volume  will  contribute  to  the  necessary  reflection  on  the 
globalization  of  Mennonites  at  the  end  of  this  century. 

Alle  Hoekema  and  Roelf  Kuitse,  editors 
Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands 
June  1997 
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Mennonite  Discipleship  for  the  Twenty-first  Century 

Graham  Cyster 

Menno  Simon’s  theology  of  discipleship  was  developed  in  a 
particular  historical  context.  To  understand  and  appreciate  his 
theology  of  discipleship  we  must  come  to  terms  with  his  context. 

Luther’s  reformation  was  in  full  swing.  The  Scriptures  were  being 
translated.  The  Anabaptists  were  growing  in  strength.  They 
disagreed  with  Luther  on  baptism,  the  sacramental  interpretation  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  the  swearing  of  oaths. 

During  this  time  the  Peasant’s  Revolt  happened  with  disastrous 
results.  The  Anabaptists  were  then  rejected  by  Martin  Luther.  The 
Anabaptists  felt  they  had  a  kindred  spirit  in  Zwingli  but  when 
certain  reforms  were  resisted  they  basically  felt  on  their  own. 
Various  men  rose  to  become  the  leaders  of  this  important  minority. 
Persecution  and  martyrdom  became  common  amongst  the 
Anabaptists.  Many  became  refugees  and  others  were  jailed.  The 
Anabaptists  were  thrown  out  of  their  houses  and  children  were  left 
as  orphans.  Their  belongings  were  confiscated. 

The  uprising  of  the  Munsterites  and  the  Strasbourg  happening  did 
not  help  the  situation.  However  during  this  time  a  flood  of  literature 
was  being  produced  that  articulated  the  Anabaptist  vision.  One  such 
pamphlet  was  Hubmaier’s  “On  the  Christian  Baptism  of  Believers”. 
The  Schleitheim  Confession  of  Faith  (1527)  was  another  important 
articulation  of  the  Anabaptist  theology. 

Menno  became  a  leader  in  the  Netherlands  in  this  context.  The 
Anabaptist  movement  was  beginning  to  run  out  of  steam.  Obbe 
Philips  withdrew  from  the  movement.  The  Melchiorites  were  still 
as  fanatical  as  ever.  On  the  other  hand  there  were  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Calvinists  who  wanted  reform  but  kept  some  of  the  Catholic  traditions. 

It  was  into  this  spiritual  wilderness  that  Menno  Simons  stepped.  He 
had  to  sift  truth  from  half-truth,  oppose  error  and  give  leadership  in 
their  time  of  persecution.  He  himself  at  the  time  was  being  hunted  as 
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a  heretic  but  it  was  Menno  Simon’s  leadership  which  saved  the  Dutch 
Anabaptist  movement  from  fanaticism  and  possible  disintegration. 
During  this  time  Menno  Simons  wrote  and  taught  extensively.  Here 
are  some  of  his  ideas  as  taken  from  his  life  and  teachings. 

In  Menno’s  writings  we  find  many  pages  dealing  with  banning.  For 
example,  in  1541  he  wrote  a  pamphlet,  “A  Kind  Admonition...  How 
a  Christian  Should  Be  Disposed:  and  Concerning  the  Shunning  and 
Separation  of  the  Unfaithful”.  Behind  all  these  talks  and  writings 
lies  the  ideal  of  a  community  without  spot  or  wrinkle.  Menno 
Simon’s  opinion  on  worldly  power,  war  and  the  use  of  the  sword  is 
well  known  among  Mennonites.  But  we  have  to  realize  that  in 
Menno’s  time  ordinary  people  did  not  have  swords.  Soldiers  were 
hired  to  fight  the  enemies  of  the  person  who  paid  them.  No  wonder 
this  job  was  forbidden  in  Doper  congregations.  Menno 
acknowledged  the  task  of  state  officials  in  building  roads  and  dikes, 
in  collecting  taxes  and  in  carrying  the  sword  of  justice  in  order  to 
punish  evil  and  protect  good  citizens. 

When  a  person  is  really  re-bom,  after  confessing  sin  and  repenting, 
he  has  become  a  different  creature.  Your  attitude  towards  other 
people  changes.  Menno  gave  the  example  of  a  wicked  person  who 
sends  a  poor  sick  servant  back  to  his  poor  parents.  But  you  should 
not  do  so,  he  is  also  a  child  of  God.  The  servant  should  be  cared  for 
until  he  recovers  or  dies.  This  conviction  of  Menno  is  very  modem 
in  our  eyes.  But  he  does  not  follow  a  modem  social  ideal,  he  said: 
our  behaviour  is  a  fruit,  a  result  of  our  new  life,  knowing  Christ. 

As  members  of  a  congregation  we  have  responsibility  for  each 
other.  We  should  help  the  poor  and  nurse  the  sick  ones.  This  can  go 
very  far:  in  Menno’s  letters  to  the  brothers  in  Amsterdam  he  urged 
them  not  to  forget  the  poor  souls  who  have  caught  a  contagious 
disease.  He  chose  personal  humility  and  piety  more  than  learned 
knowledge.  He  realized  that  we  must  bring  the  peace  which  belongs 
to  Christ. 

These  snippets  of  his  ideas  indicate  the  following: 

1.  Discipleship  starts  with  an  authentic  experience  of  conversion. 
This  is  seen  in  our  attitudes  changing  toward  other  people. 
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2.  Governments  must  be  obeyed  in  their  legitimate  tasks.  Anything 
against  God  and  God’s  word  must  be  disobeyed. 

3.  Non-violence  is  always  the  order  of  the  day. 

4.  Discipleship  is  not  based  on  a  social  ideal.  It  is  indeed  a  fruit  of  a 
changed  life.  He  believed  in  walking  the  talk. 

5.  True  discipleship  results  in  a  community  which  becomes  an 
alternative  to  the  world. 

The  Mennonites  came  to  North  America  after  their  persecution  ended 
in  Europe.  There  was,  however,  continuing  oppression,  discrimination, 
and  intolerance.  The  rise  of  militarism  was  also  a  factor. 

I  once  visited  a  Mennonite  museum  in  the  midwest.  Here  was  a 
replica  of  how  the  early  Mennonites  lived  when  they  came  to  North 
America.  Here  one  saw  the  communal  houses  and  living  conditions 
of  these  pioneers. 

After  suffering  persecution  one  can  understand  the  psyche  of  these 
people.  They  needed  at  all  cost  to  maintain  their  culture,  tradition, 
and  beliefs.  A  refugee  psychology  was  prevalent  at  the  time.  These 
pioneers  wanted  a  permanent  home  where  they  could  grow  their 
faith.  Past  experience  had  forced  upon  them  a  spirit  of  suspicion 
and  fear  of  other  people  and  cultures. 

By  and  large  they  became  a  part  of  the  land  grab  which  displaced 
the  Indians.  The  incident  in  1764  in  which  Preacher  John  Rhodes 
was  killed  in  an  Indian  raid  must  have  evoked  memories  of  their 
past.  Through  the  petition  of  1688  the  Mennonites  declared 
themselves  opposed  to  slavery.  The  Burkholder  Confession  in  1837 
(Virginia)  stated  that  “as  all  are  free  in  Christ,  they  must  take  no 
part  in  slave  holding  or  in  trafficking  with  them  in  any  wise”. 

However,  these  public  statements  did  not  prevent  Mennonites  from 
quietly  participating  in  the  racism  of  their  new  country.  Separate 
congregations  for  blacks  were  encouraged  and  there  was  a  caution 
against  “close  social  relations”  or  intermarriage. 

In  the  meantime  Mennonites  became  relatively  wealthy  and 
ingrained  in  the  American  way  of  life.  Several  church  separations 
also  took  place  over  issues  like  code  of  conduct,  code  of  dress  and 
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some  other  infantile  issues.  Different  brands  of  Mennonitism  began 
to  emerge  on  the  landscape. 

Many  great  articulations  of  the  Anabaptist  theology  have  emerged. 
It  looks  good  on  paper.  Existentially,  however,  Mennonites  in  the 
West  have  developed  a  faith  based  on  the  following: 

1.  Ethnicity — a  good  Mennonite  is  one  who  by  virtue  of  birth 
is  related  to  Europe. 

2.  Traditions  and  Culture — the  way  Mennonites  do  things  is 
determined  by  an  unspoken  yet  well-defined  set  of  parameters. 

The  following  displays  what  Mennonite  faith  should  look  like: 

For  many  Mennonites  peace  means  the  absence  of  conflict.  It  is  not 
particularly  the  peace  that  comes  from  resolving  conflict  through 
finding  ways  of  relating  to  one  another.  The  peace  that  Jesus  brings 
is  compromised  to  fit  other  faiths  or  religions.  Some  Mennonites 
have  become  so  right  wing  in  their  politics  that  they  will  condone 
the  use  of  violence.  We  have  drifted  far  from  Menno  Simons.  Some 
Mennonites,  however,  have  been  faithful  to  the  biblical  imperatives 
expounded  by  Menno  Simons.  This  has  resulted  in  consistent 
church  growth  and  modem  day  missionary  involvement.  This 
missionary  involvement,  although  it  has  seen  many  souls  come  to 
faith,  has  left  both  a  negative  and  a  positive  mark  in  the  Third 
World.  I  can  only  speak  about  what  I  have  seen  and  experienced  in 
Africa.  Here  follow  a  few  examples: 

In  Africa,  Mennonite  missionaries  introduced  the  head  covering  as 
a  sign  of  new  life.  What  happened  in  North  America  affected 
Africa.  The  different  brands  of  Mennonitism  of  North  America  are 
replicated  in  Africa.  Normally  this  is  done  without  consultation  and 
in  the  face  of  African  culture  and  tradition. 

Racism  is  still  running  rampant.  Notice  who  is  in  charge  of 
Mennonite  structures,  programs,  money,  etc.  It  becomes  patently 
obvious  that  no  African  will  be  trusted  beyond  certain  forms  of 
participation.  However,  in  the  areas  where  persecution  and 
repression  abound  and  where  missionaries  cannot  go,  the 
Mennonite  Church  has  recaptured  Menno  Simon’s  vision  in  all  its 
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simplicity  and  radicalness.  There  is  phenomenal  church  growth, 
mission  activity,  and  a  contextual  discipleship  which  emerges  that 
makes  sense  to  the  people,  e.g.,  Ethiopia. 

At  a  conference  in  Kenya,  many  African  pastors  shared  thair 
experiences  of  being  the  recipient  of  Mennonite  ethnicity.  One  has 
to  note  that  not  all  Mennonite  missions  suffer  with  ethnicity.  There 
is  however  a  prevailing  Zeitgeist,  a  familial  spirit  that  pervades. 

The  churches  in  Asia  and  Africa  are  asking  some  relevant  and 
contextual  questions  concerning  the  Mennonite  witness  in  the  Third 
World.  These  questions  take  into  account  all  the  good  and  excellent 
missionary  activity  and  social  welfare  that  has  been  done.  We  all 
might  not  agree  with  the  analysis  presented  in  this  paper.  We  would 
be  blind  and  foolish,  however,  to  deny  that  something  is  wrong  with 
the  Mennonite  church.  We  have  lost  our  Anabaptist  theology  and 
discipleship.  With  a  few  exceptions  our  attempts  at  church  growth 
lack  power  and  authenticity. 

The  time  has  come  when  together  with  all  the  saints  worldwide  we 
cultivate,  develop,  and  expedite  a  discipleship  with  a  heart  and 
mentality  that  will  usher  us  into  the  twenty-first  century.  What  we 
need  is  an  interpretation  of  Menno’s  ideas  of  discipleship  that  is 
inclusive  of  all  Mennonites.  Please  permit  me  to  make  a  few 
suggestions  that  I  hope  will  spark  some  lively  debate  and  issue  in  a 
call  to  renewal. 

1)  Discipleship  is  the  result  of  calling  people  to  commit  their  lives 
to  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  past,  we  called  people  to  accept  Jesus  as 
Savior.  Our  preaching  should  call  people  to  accept  Jesus  as  Lord 
and  Savior.  In  this  way  when  they  decide  to  follow  Jesus  and  help 
build  his  kingdom  they  will  know  what  the  cost  is.  In  this  way  the 
wheat  will  be  separated  from  the  chaff.  This  is  the  authentic 
experience  that  Menno  Simons  spoke  about. 

2)  Discipleship  becomes  contextual  and  real  in  any  culture  or 
tradition  if  it  is  the  result  of  changing  inner  life.  For  this  to  happen, 
Mennonites  must  develop  an  authentic  healing  Bible  based 
spirituality.  This  spirituality  must  be  the  means  of  the  Lordship  of 
Jesus  being  fleshed  out  in  our  lives. 
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3)  Any  practise,  overt  or  covert,  of  ethnicity  must  be  declared  a  sin 
against  God  and  humanity.  Maybe  the  practise  of  banning  or 
shunning  should  be  used  in  this  regard.  One  way  that  our  churches 
could  become  more  sensitive  to  their  intemationality  is  a  regular 
exchange  of  pulpits.  Pastors  from  Asia,  Africa  and  the  West  swap 
pulpits  regularly.  This  will  prevent  us  from  becoming  cultic. 

4)  The  Mennonite  vision  and  practise  of  community  as  expression 
of  church  must  once  again  become  reality.  The  world  is  crying  out 
for  an  authentic  way  to  live.  Historically  Mennonites  have  a 
“worked  out”  understanding  of  community.  Let’s  find  a  way  for  a 
paradigm  shift  from  a  Western  model  of  church  to  true  koinonia. 

r 

5)  Peace  is  a  universal  ideal.  Menno  believed  that  true  peace  issued 
from  Christ’s  death  on  the  cross.  Peace  cannot  be  confused  in  terms 
of  what  the  West  needs.  Peace  should  be  defined  and  practised  as  a 
sign  gift  of  the  kingdom. 

6)  Missionary  activity  cannot  be  seen  to  be  a  Western  activity 
towards  pagan  Third  World  people.  The  West  has  become  pagan  in 
every  way  and  needs  to  hear  the  gospel  free  of  materialistic  clutter. 
I  believe  a  moratorium  should  be  called  on  the  way  mission  activity 
is  being  conducted.  We  need  to  formulate  a  mission  statement 
policy  and  practise  that  has  taken  into  account  the  felt  needs  of  all 
involved  in  mission  activity.  This  includes  the  sending  agencies  and 
their  recipients! 

We  need  a  new  vision  of  missions.  Those  in  the  West  who  have  the 
money  do  not  necessarily  become  the  best  missionaries.  Those  in 
the  Third  World  do  not  necessarily  appreciate  all  that  is  done  by  the 
missionaries  in  the  name  of  Christ.  The  vision  for  a  paradigm  shift 
in  mission  activity  should  be  structured  on  the  basis  that  all 
resources  are  God’s  gift  to  all  of  us.  Using  those  resources  is  the 
responsibility  of  all  Mennonites.  It  cannot  be  controlled  by  those  who 
have  more  than  others.  Together  we  must  find  a  way  to  use  all  of  God’s 
resources  by  all  of  God’s  people  for  the  extension  of  God’s  kingdom. 

I  believe  that  if  we  implement  the  simple,  biblical,  and  radical 
discipleship  of  our  Anabaptist  forbears  we  could  turn  the  destinies 
of  our  countries  around. 
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The  Sea,  the  Ship,  and  the  Lifeboats 

Discipleship  in  the  life  and  times  of  Menno  Simons 

Gerke  J  J.  van  Hiele 


Introduction 

We  are  here  from  all  over  the  world  in  the  Netherlands  near  the  sea, 
in  the  native  country  of  Menno  Simons,  whose  year  of  birth  we  are 
celebrating  by  discussing  his  spiritual  heritage.  In  this  introductory 
lecture  on  discipleship  in  the  life  and  times  of  Menno  Simons,  it 
seems  fitting  to  appreciate  our  Dutch  context  explicitly.  In  this 
country  of  tradesmen  and  seafarers  then,  I  would  like  to  draw  your 
attention  to  some  very  naval  or  rather  maritime  imagery. 

The  image  in  question  is  an  old  one.  It  dates  back  to  the  second 
century  A.C.,  but  it  was  popular  in  the  15th,  16th  and  17th  centuries. 
It  is  the  image  of  the  church  as  a  ship.  I  venture  this  might  help  us 
to  get  a  clearer  view  of  the  challenges  Menno  Simons  and  some  of 
his  contemporaries  faced  in  the  early  Reformation  Period. 

Let  us  therefore  have  a  closer  look  at  the  painting  by  the  Dutchman 
J.G.  Loef.  He  painted  his  Ship  of  the  Church  around  1640.1 
Probably  it  was  used  for  Jesuit  educational  purposes.  It  shows  the 
crucified  Christ  up  on  the  mast  and  it  expresses  the  hope  of 
salvation  for  the  faithful  on  the  Day  of  Judgement.  Obviously  the 
journey  of  the  ship  over  the  oceans  of  life  is  a  hazardous  one.  It  is 
not  easy  to  steer  clear  of  the  rocks.  She  has  only  just  passed  Cape 
Pride  and  there  the  heretics  were  shipwrecked. 

Some  of  the  details  are  enlightening.  On  the  wreckage  there  is  a 
text  from  the  Psalms,  a  warning  for  future  heretics  not  to  jeopardize 
their  souls  and  affront  the  fearsome  and  powerful  God.  It  says: 
“Thou  didst  divide  the  sea  by  thy  strength:  thou  brakes!  the  heads  of 
the  dragons  in  the  waters”  (Psalm  74:13).  Yet  the  ship  is  attacked 
by  those  drowning  heretics.  Among  them  is  our  founding  father 
Menno  Simons.  He  raises  his  hand  without  a  sword,  but  with  what 
might  well  be  the  Fundamentboeck. 
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Alas,  it  seems  not  much  of  a  life-buoy  from  the  painter’s 
perspective.  It  is  a  helpless  gesture.  There  is  no  hope  for  Menno.  He 
will  go  down,  together  with  other  heretics  like  Luther,  Calvin  or 
John  Hus.  They  are  excommunicated  and  face  the  same  future  as 
the  one  who  is  confronted  with  a  skeleton  and  who  is  pushed  back 
into  the  water  by  a  man  named  Iustitia  or  Justice. 

Yet,  for  some  there  is  hope.  There  is  a  woman  clad  in  white  with  a 
cross,  possibly  the  bride  of  Christ.  There  are  two  women  along  the 
rail  called  Free  Will  and  Grace  of  God.  They  help  a  few  aboard. 
Before  the  big  mast  there  is  an  important  man  called  Penitence  who 
is  pumping  water  out  of  the  ship. 

Obviously  this  painting  is  very  much  a  mainstream  product.  It  is  an 
orthodox,  but  satiric  answer  to  the  question  of  salvation.  Where  can 
it  be  found?  Nowhere  but  inside  the  Catholic  ship  by  means  of  the 
sacraments,  provided  by  ordained  priests  to  shepherd  the  faithful 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  It  is  the  only  place  of  refuge  and  one 
should  thank  God  it  is  there. 

Menno  Simons  was  one  of  the  many  who  gradually  found  out  that 
this  claim  did  not  hold  any  longer.  This  ship  was  not  watertight.  It 
was  taking  on  water.  In  his  perception  the  sea  was  so  wild  and 
treacherous  that  the  ship  of  the  church  could  be  sinking  indeed. 
Imagine  what  a  terrible  realization  that  must  have  been!  To  think 
the  unthinkable  is  monstrous!  And  then:  what  should  one  do,  could 
one  leave  the  ship?  It  was  a  capital  offense  to  break  away  from  the 
social  and  religious  system.  It  amounted  to  suicide.  You  would 
drown.  The  lifeboat  had  yet  to  be  invented.  I  believe  that  only 
gradually  the  full  impact  of  the  situation  dawned  on  Menno.  The 
tumult  of  the  sea,  the  state  of  the  ship  and  finally,  thanks  be  to  God, 
the  invention  of  the  lifeboat.  It  would  turn  out  to  be  his  major  work. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  lecture  we  will  develop  this  naval  image  in 
more  detail.  We  will  focus  on  the  sea,  the  tumult  of  the  times  and 
especially  on  the  apocalyptic  atmosphere.  Subsequently  we  will 
examine  the  ship,  the  state  of  the  church  and  the  decay  of  the 
sacrament  of  penance.  Then  at  last  the  lifeboat  comes  to  the 
surface,  as  witness  to  the  new  birth  and  the  possibility  of  renewal. 
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1.1  The  sea 

In  Merino’ s  perception  the  sea  was  heavy,  the  days  full  of  peril. 
There  was  a  gale  blowing  and  no  one  yet  knew  who  was  to  survive 
and  who  would  perish.  The  mild  days  were  over.  People  were 
exposed  to  all  kinds  of  dirty  weather. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  all  kinds  of  weather 
implied  for  instance  political  troubles,  an  economic  crisis  with  high 
prices  and  neither  work  nor  wages.  It  implied  floods,  epidemics  and 
high  death  rates.  It  implied  sorrow  and  suffering.2  It  implied  in 
terms  of  religion  an  increasing  uncertainty  about  one’s  spiritual 
safety.  People  felt  lost  and  betrayed.  They  felt  on  the  brink  of 
disaster.  Even  in  one  of  his  late  works,  in  Supplication  to  all  magi¬ 
strates  (1552)  Menno  still  writes: 

The  flesh  consuming  sword  of  the  Lord  glistens  everywhere; 
and  his  bloody  darts  wing  their  way  through  every  land. 
Kingdom  is  pitted  against  kingdom,  realm  against  realm,  city 
against  city,  neighbor  against  neighbor,  friend  against  friend. 
Some  of  your  subjects  are  murdered  by  the  sword,  some 
inprisoned;  cities  and  citadels  are  laid  waste  and  destroyed. 
The  poor  people,  in  large  part  quite  innocent  in  the  matter,  are 
bled  white,  are  abused,  taxed,  burned,  and  completely  ruined; 
countless  many  are  forced  to  a  life  of  shame  and  dishonesty. 
One  grave  pestilence  and  epidemic  succeeds  another;  one 
inflation  drives  the  other  forward.  On  the  sea  as  well  as  on  the 
land  we  hear  of  storms,  distress  and  trouble.3 

Those  were  hard  times.  And  consolation  was  scarce.  The  church 
was  distrusted.  Many  people  hated  the  clergy,  their  wealth,  their 
greed  and  lechery,  their  indifference  to  the  needs  of  their  flocks. 
Menno  himself  is  quite  plain  in  his  disrespect  of  his  former 
colleagues.  In  his  Fundamentboeck,  he  writes  that  they  are 
unbelieving,  proud,  vain  and  disobedient.  He  holds  that  it  is 
impossible  to  relate  all  their  vices.4 

Of  course  Menno  may  have  been  overdoing  it  a  little,  but  anti¬ 
clericalism  was  after  all  a  common  sentiment.  The  catalogue  of  sins 
was  never  recorded  exhaustively,  not  even  by  Menno.  But  how 
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would  you  interpret  symptoms  of  hard  times  like  this?  Was  there 
another  possibility  but  to  conclude  that  there  was  a  fierce  battle 
going  on?  Think  of  the  frequent  references  to  the  devil  and  his 
wiles.  Satan  was  raving  and  ready  to  devour  anyone.  Menno  lived 
like  Luther  between  God  and  the  devil.5  For  them  there  was  no 
neutral  territory.  You  had  to  stand  up  and  fight. 

All  this  came  together.  The  hard  times,  the  social  struggle,  the 
deeply  rooted  and  disturbing  sense  of  spiritual  unsafety,  the  abomi¬ 
nations  of  the  clergy  become  part  of  an  apocalyptic  scenario.  The 
time  is  near.  You  would  be  blind  not  to  see  it.  It  is  now  or  never. 
People  become  almost  seasick  with  sin. 

Beautifully  Menno  describes  in  his  Meditation  on  the  25th  Psalm 
how  he  felt  like  a  derelict  in  mid-ocean  without  mast,  sail  or  rudder, 
driven  by  fierce  winds  and  boisterous  waves.6 

He,  in  Luther’s  wake,  realizes  as  well  that  there  cannot  be  forgiveness 
or  safety  as  there  used  to  be.  For  him  the  accounts  the  church  keeps 
are  no  longer  of  any  value.  There  are  other  accounts,  kept  in  heaven. 
The  wicked  will  not  get  away  with  their  sins.  They  will  be  punished, 
and  all  those  whose  names  are  not  found  written  in  the  book  of  life 
will  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.7  The  Day  of  Judgement  is  near.  Yet 
there  is  time,  but  it  is  now  or  never.  Menno  would  say:  “Perish  or 
repent”.8  There  are  no  other  options.  There  is  no  other  way. 

One  event  turned  out  to  be  very  important  in  this  respect,  the  death 
of  Sicke  Freerks  in  1531.  This  martyrdom  must  have  been  a  great 
shock,  the  appalling  concept  of  someone  who  “renewed”  his 
baptism  and  was  prepared  to  die  for  it  quite  willingly.  Perhaps 
Sicke  was  one  of  the  visionaries  who  found  an  answer,  a  way  out  of 
peril  into  eternal  life.  I  think  this  martyrdom  gradually  got  to  his 
grain.  It  opened  him  up,  it  mobilized  this  sometimes  disreputed 
weather-vane  in  mid-ocean  to  embark  on  a  new  course  in  the  midst 
of  fierce  winds  and  boisterous  waves.9 

1.2  The  ship 

The  ship  may  very  well  be  overloaded,  not  only  by  pope  and 
prelates,  but  in  Menno ’s  view  it  is  heavily  burdened  with  sin. 
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Before  the  big  mast  there  is  a  man  called  Penitence  who  is  pumping 
water  out  of  the  ship,  water  that  cleanses  the  guilt  of  those  who  yet 
embrace  faith.  The  pump  symbolizes  the  comfort  people  found  in 
the  sacrament  of  penance. 

According  to  late-medieval  penitential  practice  the  believer  had  a) 
to  repent  of  his  sins,  he  had  b)  to  confess  in  private  to  the  priest  and 
he  could  be  given  c)  absolution,  i.e.,  the  priest  could  convert  the 
eternal  punishment  the  sinner  rightly  deserved  into  a  temporal  one. 
Finally  the  priest  could  demand  some  form  of  d)  reparation  or  satis¬ 
faction.  By  this  the  temporal  punishment  was  undone  and  the  water 
was  pumped  out  of  the  ship.  Penance  kept  the  ship  afloat. 

But  for  many  in  those  days  it  seemed  a  hopeless  task.  No  way 
would  the  ship  remain  afloat.  Rather,  it  was  sinking  fast.  The 
pumps  would  have  worked  in  days  of  quiet.  But  for  now,  in  the  last 
days,  it  was  obviously  insufficient.  No  security  there. 

It  was  Sjouke  Voolstra  who  pointed  out  the  importance  of  this  for 
our  understanding  of  the  Anabaptist  tradition.10  One  could  say  that 
the  reason  Menno  eventually  left  the  ship  was  a  penitential  one.  The 
movement  which  Menno  joined  was  a  penitential  and  holiness 
movement.  In  the  Fundamentboeck  he  writes: 

What  does  it  profit  to  speak  much  of  Christ  and  His  Word,  if 
we  do  not  believe  Him  and  refuse  to  obey  his  commandments. 
Again,  I  say,  awake  and  tear  the  accursed  unbelief  with  its 
unrighteousness  from  your  hearts,  and  commence  a  pious, 
penitent  life  as  Scriptures  teach;  for  Christ  says,  Except  ye 
repent  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish.11 

In  this  passage  Menno  voices  a  common  sentiment:  the  eagerness 
for  a  holy  and  ascetic  way  of  life.  It  belongs  to  the  climate  of  the 
14th,  15th  and  16th  centuries.  The  quest  for  holiness,  for  an 
affective,  penitential  and  christocentric  spirituality  pervades  the 
atmosphere  of  the  waning  of  the  middle  ages.  Voolstra  suggests 
that  Menno  at  heart  is  closer  to  late  medieval  thought  and  ascetic 
tradition  than  to  that  of  the  Reformers. 
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In  this  respect,  we  may  understand  why  the  selling  of  indulgences 
was  so  heavily  criticized.  It  had  become  a  facade,  an  outward 
manifestation,  but  the  crucial  inner  change  was  lacking.  Many 
people  in  the  wake  of  Luther’s  protests  could  no  longer  believe 
sinners  could  get  away  with  their  trespasses. 

Moreover,  grace  could  not  be  bought,  not  even  dearly.  Penitence 
was  meant  to  be  far  more  thorough.  Penitence  was  meant  to  be  a 
way  of  life.  It  is  a  condition  for  receiving  forgiveness  and  eternal 
life.  The  great  emphasis  on  true  penitence  in  preparation  for  the 
Great  Judgement  was  what  eventually  led  people  towards  leaving 
the  ship,  to  rebaptism.  It  was  time  to  leave  the  ship.  She  still  hopes 
to  steer  clear  of  the  rocks,  but  she  will  split  on  the  next. 

According  to  Menno  the  situation  is  indeed  far  worse  than  the 
painter  would  have  it.  The  latter  only  painted  a  little  serpent  on  the 
bow  producing  foul  winds.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  scipula  Petri  is 
severely  threatened  not  only  by  lapsed  Catholics,  former  monks  and 
apostate  priests,  but  by  the  antichrist.  Drawn  with  a  sceptre  on  a 
seven-headed  monster  in  the  water,  he  is  now  on  board  the  giant  ship. 
The  woman  clad  in  white  is  a  woman  in  disguise.  She  is  in  fact  the 
harlot  of  Babylon.  She  is  not  the  meek  and  chaste  bride  of  Christ. 

If  you  fully  realize  that  this  is  the  case,  you  will  realize  that  even  if 
it  has  been  written  on  the  hull  of  the  ship:  “Through  God  we  shall 
do  valiantly:  for  He  it  is  that  shall  tread  down  our  enemies”  (Psalm 
60:12),  it  has  been  written  in  vain.  It  will  not  be  true  for  either  the 
helmsmen  or  the  crew.  They  will  all  go  down  and  perish. 

1.3  The  lifeboats 

Then  indeed  it  is  time  to  leave  the  ship.  Time  to  leave  the  sinking 
ship  of  the  traditional  church  and  take  the  saving  leap  into  the 
water,  with  the  intention  of  being  taken  into  the  lifesaving  boat  of 
the  true  congregation.12 

Only  the  truly  penitent  and  obedient  believers  will  survive.  True 
faith  and  deeds  of  love  will  foster  the  hope  in  their  hearts  that  they 
will  be  saved.  Of  course  it  is  not  baptism  as  such  that  counts.  You 
can  leap  and  drown.  Even  if  you  are  baptized  a  hundred  times,  it 
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will  not  save  you.13  One  has  to  repent,  bury  one’s  sinful  flesh  and 
take  on  a  new  life,  confess  one’s  faith,  testify  to  the  new  birth  and 
enter  into  the  obedience  of  Jesus  Christ. 

This  new  birth  is  the  basic  premise  of  Menno’s  concept  of  faith. 
Here  again  he  is  closer  to  the  late  medieval  ascetic  movements  than 
to  the  Reformers.  He  could  never  agree  to  Luther’s  simul  iustus  et 
peccator ,  i.e.,  he  could  never  agree  to  forensic  justification  only, 
but  would  hold  on  to  the  transforming  power  of  grace.  Saving  faith 
is  not  just  a  matter  of  a  changed  “legal”  status  for  God.  It  is  a 
change  of  one’s  essential  human  condition  as  a  sinner.  The  gospel 
is  a  lifechanging  power.14  The  grace  of  God  works  a  thorough 
regeneration  through  faith.  It  cleanses,  heals  and  restores.  God’s 
grace  enables  sinners  to  choose  the  path  of  salvation  or  perdition. 

For  them  there  is  the  saving  leap  into  the  water  and  they  will 
surface  in  the  God-given  lifeboat  of  believers.  Rebaptism  is  the 
apocalyptic  sign  by  means  of  which  the  truly  penitent  believer  is 
gathered  to  the  numbers  of  the  elect.  Not  surprisingly  there  is  one 
biblical  figure  who  stands  out.  It  is  Noah  and  his  ancient  lifeboat.  In 
True  Christian  Faith  Menno  writes: 

We  would  pray  to  God  for  grace,  would  clothe  ourselves  in 
sackcloth  and  hairy  tunics,  would  truly  repent,  reform  the 
wicked  life,  follow  after  righteousness,  and  with  our  new  and 
spiritual  Noah,  Christ  Jesus,  enter  into  the  new  and  spiritual 
ark  which  is  his  church,  ever  watching  lest  the  deluge  of  the 
coming  wrath  of  God  overtake  us  unexpectedly,  with  all  the 
unbelieving  and  impenitent...15 

In  this  ark  the  latterday  saints  are  safe,  within  this  true  congregation 
of  regenerated,  faithful,  baptized  and  obedient  believers.  Now  we 
will  concentrate  on  the  life  in  this  lifeboat,  because  in  that  small 
community  discipleship  is  practiced.  Needless  to  say  it  is  a  matter 
of  life  and  death. 

2.  Life  in  a  lifeboat 

For  the  lifeboat  there  is  a  destination  to  be  reached:  the  safe  haven 
of  eternal  life  and  the  kingdom  of  God.  There  is  a  long  and 
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hazardous  voyage  towards  this  haven.  For  navigation  there  is  the 
landmark  of  the  cross  to  hold  on  to  and  to  live  up  to.  Furthermore, 
being  part  of  the  crew  in  a  lifeboat  is  very  much  a  joint  venture.  It  is 
teamwork.  Discipleship  and  discipline  become  a  necessary  require¬ 
ment  for  a  lifeboat  crew  in  order  not  to  capsize  but  to  bring  the 
vessel  safely  into  port. 

2.1  Port  of  destination 

Menno  wrote  one  of  his  last  letters  to  two  Rhineland  leaders.  In  this 
The  Reply  to  Sylis  and  Lemke  he  says: 

How  perilously  you  are  sailing  like  a  ship  that  goes  tripping 
along  between  two  rocks.  If  it  avoids  the  one  it  will  run  into 
the  other.  Therefore,  take  heed,  take  heed,  I  say,  that  you  may 
escape  the  eternal  shipwreck  of  your  poor  souls  and  arrive  in 
the  haven  of  eternal  peace  with  the  most  High.  Amen.  Amen.16 

Of  course  the  discussion  was  on  the  ban  and  shunning  and  marital 
avoidance,  but  it  reveals  clearly  what  was  actually  at  stake 
according  to  Menno.  The  worst  thing  that  could  happen — and  the 
danger  was  always  there — was  that  even  a  Mennonite  lifeboat 
would  perish  in  sight  of  the  harbour.  That  shipwreck  would  last  for 
all  eternity  and  henceforth  it  should  be  avoided  at  all  costs.  One 
should  not  take  risks.  One  had  to  be  strict  and  careful,  or  everything 
would  have  been  in  vain. 

Victory  was  near,  very  near.  They  had  come  a  long  way  indeed. 
They  had  taken  the  lifesaving  leap  into  the  water.  They  had  become 
part  of  the  community  without  either  wrinkle  or  blemish,  the  body 
of  Christ.  They  had  withstood  all  dangers.  They  were  freed  from  sin 
and  hell  and  death.17  The  crown  was  so  close  at  hand,  if  only  they 
persevered: 

Strive  and  struggle  valiantly  in  order  that  the  crown  may  not 
be  taken  from  you.  Fly  to  the  mountain  of  refuge,  Christ  Jesus. 
Gird  yourselves  with  the  weapons  of  righteousness,  confess 
God’s  Word  confidently,  neither  falter  nor  fail.  God  is  your 
leader;  be  faithful  unto  death,  so  shall  you  inherit  the  crown  of 
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life.  Whosoever  overcomes  will  be  clothed  with  white  clothing 
and  his  name  shall  not  be  erased  from  the  book  of  life.18 

Yet  they  do  not  persevere  for  their  own  sakes  only.  There  are 
responsibilities.  One  cannot  be  but  impressed  by  Merino’ s  fearless 
courage,  working  as  an  elder  and  an  evangelist  for  more  than  25 
years.19  Like  all  radical  reformers,  he  wanted  to  save  all  humankind 
from  the  jaws  of  hell  and  free  them  from  the  chains  of  their  sins.20 
In  these  circles  the  Great  Commission  (Mt  28,  Mk  16)  was  taken 
very  seriously.  Every  lifeboat  is  basically  a  rescue  vessel  with  all 
the  gear  available.  It  is  fully  equipped  with  lifebuoys,  lifebelts, 
lifelines  and  what  have  you.  All  boats  together  do  somewhat 
resemble  an  international  Lifeboat  Society  in  order  to  save  as  many 
poor  souls  as  possible. 

In  his  Reply  to  Gellius  Faber  Menno  agrees  with  Gellius  that  even 
in  a  violent  storm  the  ship  of  the  church  will  be  delivered  from 
shipwreck,  no  matter  how  frequently  the  waves  roll  up  to  the  clouds, 
no  matter  how  it  is  cast  about  by  winds  and  waves.  21  But  in  the 
giant  ship  there  was  no  hope  for  salvation,  neither  for  the  Catholic 
nor  for  the  crypto-Protestant22  holding  heretical  views  in  private, 
yet  enjoying  the  protection  of  a  Catholic  cover,  as  so  many  people 
were  understandably  doing  in  the  first  half  of  the  1 6th  century. 

The  Mennonite  lifeboats  were  the  only  feasible  and  visible 
alternative  to  the  giant  sinking  ship.  Calvinist  communities  can 
only  be  found  after  15 60. 23  The  only  other  alternative  was  to  do 
without  a  ship  and  keep  swimming,  but  Menno  never  really  fancied 
that  prospect.  He  did  not  believe  you  could  manage  and  persevere 
all  by  yourself.  Swimming  was  possibly  more  in  line  with 
Spiritualists  like  David  Joris  and  his  friends.  Menno  was  sure  they 
would  drown  eventually. 

2.2  The  art  of  navigation 

They  embarked  on  a  hazardous  voyage.  They  could  not  rely  on  their 
own  sense  of  direction.  For  navigation  and  survival  they  depended 
on  one  singular  landmark.  By  pursuing  this  course,  they  became  a 
beacon  for  others  outside  the  harbour. 
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To  survive  in  the  lifeboat,  the  members  of  the  crew  had  become 
followers  of  Christ.  Their  discipleship  kept  the  boat  afloat.  It  was 
vital  and  therefore  very  dangerous  to  lapse.  Their  basic  orientation 
was  the  law  of  the  gospel  {lex  evangelica).  They  wanted  to  bring 
the  whole  of  their  lives  under  the  Lordship  of  Christ.  Jesus  was 
model  and  example  (I  Pet.  2:21).  His  footsteps  were  to  be 
followed.24  The  cross  was  there  to  hold  on  to  and  to  live  up  to. 
Together  they  were  called  to  holy  living  separated  from  sin  and 
evil. 

Menno  wrote  and  worked  for  this: 

I  seek  nothing  (God  is  my  witness)  but  the  salvation  of  your 
souls;  teaching  nothing,  asking  nothing,  advising  nothing  but 
that  your  most  holy  faith  and  works  may  be  powerful  and 
fruitful  before  God;  and  that  your  life  and  walk  may  be  found 
before  God,  before  his  angels,  and  before  all  the  world,  holy, 
pure,  sober,  chaste,  temperate,  humble,  gentle,  kind,  liberal, 
merciful,  righteous,  unblamable,  in  conformity  with,  and 
obedient  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  a  shining  light,  that  in  all 
your  doings  you  may  reveal  Christ  Jesus  whom  you  have  put 
on  (if  you  have  put  Him  on,  as  I  hope)  and  thus  show  in  your 
life  His  divine  and  heavenly  image  after  which  you  were 
created  ,25 

The  contrast  with  the  Munsterites  is  deliberate.  Especially  in  The 
Blasphemy ,26  his  early  protest  against  Jan  van  Leyden,  Menno 
makes  clear  that  Christians  are  not  meant  to  be  the  instruments  by 
means  of  which  God  will  punish  and  destroy  the  wicked.  Not 
vengeance  but  suffering  belongs  to  the  true  church  in  the  last  days. 
Only  carnal  people  hope  for  better  days.  His  concept  of  discipleship 
was  a  costly  one.  If  Christ  wanted  to  drink  the  cup  the  Father  had 
given  him,  how  then  can  a  Christian  avoid  it?  27 

The  conflict  with  the  various  Spiritualists  was  more  complex  due  to 
the  tensions  that  were  part  of  the  Melchiorite  heritage.  What  would 
be  the  relevance  of  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  church?  ( notae 
ecclesiae).  What  was  wrong  with  becoming  a  spiritual  invisible 
fellowship  if  one  could  escape  torture  and  death?28  Menno  called 
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them  “cross-fleeing  people”.  For  him  faith  had  to  be  proven  in 
obedience.  This  may  entail  suffering  or  martyrdom.29 

The  contrast  with  Luther  originated  in  his  emphasis  on  the 
declaration  of  righteousness.  Luther  fostered  the  freedom  of  the 
Christian  whereas  Menno  emphasized  sanctification  and  its  lawful 
obligations  ( lex  evangelica).  Later  Calvinists  were  to  compromise 
between  the  two  extremes.  They  had  an  eye  for  church  discipline 
but  they  were  not  as  strict  and  rigorous. 

Possibly  the  most  poignant  expression  of  Menno’ s  concept  of 
discipleship  is  expressed  in  his  song  of  discipleship:  My  God  where 
shall  I  wend  my  flight?0  It  tells  of  the  old  life,  the  beginning  of  the 
new  in  the  covenant  of  believers.  It  stresses  the  affliction,  the  cross¬ 
bearing  of  those  who  faithfully  follow  Jesus  and  finally  at  the  end 
of  the  journey  there  is  the  reward  of  the  crown  and  of  a  home  in  the 
skies.31 

2.3  A  disciplined  crew 

Discipline  is  a  key  word  in  the  unstable  lifeboat  that  is  tossed  about 
by  the  waves.  The  ship  of  community  needs  helmsmen  to  guide  it. 
This  service  of  leadership  is  vital  because  a  disciplined  crew  is  a 
matter  of  life  and  death.  Members  have  got  to  obey  the  rules. 
Otherwise  they  jeopardize  the  lives  of  others. 

Basically  the  life  in  the  lifeboat  is  regulated  by  baptism,  the  Lord’s 
supper  and  the  ban  or  church  discipline.  These  are  the  ordinances  of 
Christ  to  help  a  community  of  believers  to  hold  on,  fulfill  their 
mission  and  reach  their  destination.  Baptism  regulates  the  entrance 
of  believers.  It  is  the  gate  to  the  restituted  community.  Holy  supper 
is  especially  an  incitement  to  brotherly  love  and  unity.  The  ban  or 
excommunication  descends  on  all  who  fall  back  until  they  repent. 32 

The  trying  subject  of  excommunication  or  church  discipline,  as  we 
now  call  it  in  Menno ’s  (later)  days,  is  explained  by  this  lifeboat 
situation.  For  example,  you  cannot  have  someone  drilling  holes  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat  or  someone  hanging  too  far  out.  It  endangers 
the  lives  of  all  the  saints.  Sin  is  a  communal  matter.  What  should 
one  do  in  a  case  like  this?  In  terms  of  Matthew  18:15-18,  one  of  the 
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crucial  texts,  one  of  them  would  rebuke  him  lovingly,  if  necessary 
with  the  help  of  another  member.  If  that  would  be  of  no  avail,  it  is 
time  for  crew  and  helmsmen  to  have  a  meeting  and  to  decide 
whether  it  may  be  helpful  to  throw  the  sinner  overboard.  For 
Christ’s  sake  they  would  use  a  net  so  that  eventually  they  could  pull 
him  in.  Excommunication  was  meant  to  be  refreshing,  it  was  never 
meant  to  be  close  to  anything  brutal  like  keelhauling.  It  was  an  act 
of  love  and  concern,  not  one  of  enmity. 

In  this  situation  there  is  clearly  a  task  for  the  helmsmen.  The  elders 
have  been  given  this  responsibility  to  keep  steering  for  the  harbour 
under  the  severe  stress  of  the  circumstances.  Also  for  Menno 
himself  this  “high  and  heavy  service”33  turned  out  to  be  a  difficult 
task.  Sometimes  he  had  to  be  strict,  sometimes  he  had  to  be  gentle, 
but  either  way  someone  had  to  do  it: 

Instruct,  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort  and  console,  as  occasion  may 
require;  and  forsake  not  the  fraternal  assembly  and  institutions 
of  the  Lord.  Strengthen  one  another  pleasantly  with  the  Word 
of  the  Lord,  so  that  you  may  increase  in  faith,  love  and 
righteousness,  and  become  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ.34 

It  turned  out  to  be  very  difficult  to  remain  a  servant  of  God  and  not 
of  men.  It  was  a  whirlpool.  Everything  seemed  to  happen  at  the 
same  time.  The  winds  and  the  waves  tended  to  drive  the  lifeboat  out 
of  its  course.  Part  of  the  crew  was  sometimes  not  quite  aware  of 
what  was  essential  to  their  rescue.  Some  of  the  other  helmsmen 
tried  to  persuade  Menno  to  change  tack,  even  under  the  threat  of 
being  thrown  overboard  himself.  It  seemed  impossible  to  keep 
some  of  the  Mennonite  lifeboats  from  drifting  apart  and  losing  sight 
of  each  other.  Discipline  helped  the  movement  to  survive,  but  one 
might  wonder  if  they  all  reached  the  harbour  in  the  end. 

3.  Conclusions 

Firstly,  we  have  illustrated  by  means  of  the  image  of  the  sea  and  the 
ship  the  context  in  which  the  lifeboat  emerged.  We  noted  the 
importance  of  the  apocalyptic  expectations  and  the  impact  of  the 
decay  of  the  church.  We  stressed  the  importance  of  penance  and 
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renewal  in  the  birth  of  the  community  of  believers.  Secondly,  we 
focused  on  this  covenant  community,  on  its  purpose  in  terms  of 
reaching  a  destination:  the  kingdom  and  eternal  life,  on  its  art  of 
navigation  in  terms  of  discipleship  and  finally  on  the  teamwork  of 
the  disciplined  crew. 

More  or  less  as  a  result  of  this  little  voyage,  I  would  venture  that 
discipleship  is  the  united  effort  to  bring  the  whole  of  our  lives  under 
the  Lordship  of  Christ.  It  is  the  joint  venture  to  embody  the 
message  of  Christ  in  a  credible  missionary  witness  to  the  world.  It 
is  the  shared  responsibility  to  be  not  only  the  eloquent  voicing  but 
also  the  faithful  herald  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Finally,  a  kind  admonition: 

Do  not  dwell  on  my  weakness  nor  my  unleamedness,  but  look 
intently  at  Christ.  His  Word,  Spirit  and  example  which  I  have 
here  set  forth  and  taught  in  good  faith  to  you  and  to  all  men 
according  to  my  small  gift.35 
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Christ 

in  Different  Contexts 


How  the  Ethiopian  Mennonite  Church  Sees  Christ 

Shamsudin  Abdo 

The  topic  of  my  short  presentation  is:  How  does  the  Ethiopian 
Mennonite  Church  see  Christ,  and:  What  do  its  members  emphasize 
in  the  life  and  message  of  Christ? 

Some  information  on  Ethiopia  may  be  in  order,  particularly  for 
those  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  many  centuries-old 
culture  in  Ethiopia.  I  hope  that  this  brief  information  on  the 
religious  and  cultural  context  will  furnish  us  with  a  relevant 
background  picture  which  provides  us  some  better  understanding  of 
the  subject  we  discuss  here. 

Ethiopia  dates  its  acceptance  of  Christianity  back  into  the  fourth 
century  and  its  dynasty  even  back  to  Solomon.  A  great  majority  of 
Ethiopian  Christians  belongs  to  the  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church 
which  holds  as  its  belief  that  Christ  has  a  dual  nature  within  one 
person.  That  is  to  say:  He  has  a  divine  nature  as  well  as  a  human 
nature  at  the  same  time.  In  the  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church  Jesus 
Christ  is  believed  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world  who  took  away  the 
sins  of  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church  practices  the 
worship  of  saints  and  the  intercession  of  saints  between  man  on 
earth  and  God  in  heaven.  In  the  doctrinal  confession  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  Christ  Jesus  is  given  a  proper  place,  but  when  we 
look  at  the  life  of  the  ordinary  members  Christ  is  very  much 
reduced  to  the  level  of  one  of  the  many  saints.  In  this  Church  with 
its  history  of  seventeen  centuries,  traditions  are  given  such  a  high 
value  that  the  real  primacy  of  Christ  is  in  disguise. 

The  second  point  in  our  background  information  has  to  do  with  the 
place  of  Jesus  in  Islam.  In  Ethiopia,  Islam  claims  no  less  than  fifty 
percent  of  the  total  population.  Islam  came  into  contact  with 
Ethiopia  less  than  ten  years  after  the  first  Quranic  revelation  had 
come  to  the  Prophet  Mohammed  in  610  A.D.  Islam  does  not 
recognize  the  divinity,  the  Sonship,  the  Lordship,  the  atoning  death, 
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the  resurrection,  and  the  Saviourhood  of  Jesus  Christ.  According  to 
Islam,  Christ  Jesus  is  a  human  being  only,  one  of  the  good  prophets 
and  messengers,  to  whom  God  has  given  the  gospel.  Yet  according 
to  Islam  Christ  has  been  superseded  by  the  prophet  Mohammed 
who,  according  to  Islam,  has  received  the  last  revelation  from  God, 
namely  the  Quran  (the  Holy  Book  of  Islam).  Mohammed  himself  is 
believed  to  be  the  last  prophet  and  the  last  messenger  from  God 
who  is  to  replace  Jesus  Christ. 

This  brief  background  information  hopefully  gives  some  idea  of  the 
great  difficulties  the  members  of  both  the  Ethiopian  Orthodox 
Church  and  the  Ethiopian  Muslim  community  or  Ummat  Islam  are 
facing. 

In  the  midtwentieth  century  the  North  American  Mennonite 
Church,  particularly  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities,  sent  missionaries  to  Ethiopia  to  serve  the  cause  of  the 
gospel  among  the  people  of  those  two  very  strong  religious 
communities  with  their  centuries  old  traditions.  It  is  worth  noticing 
here  that  the  Orthodox  Church  believes  in  infant  baptism  by  which 
people  become  Christians,  while  on  the  other  side  the  Muslim 
community  does  not  have  any  form  of  baptism.  Muslims  believe 
that  all  children  of  any  human  parents  have  been  bom  Muslim  until 
they  get  twisted  and  deny  Islam. 

The  Mennonite  missionaries,  though  very  obedient  to  their  call, 
found  several  obstacles  in  their  way  such  as  language  barriers, 
cultural  barriers  and  legal  limitations  as  to  the  possibilities  to 
evangelize  among  certain  communities.  To  these  could  be  added 
the  ranging  temperaments  of  the  missionaries  themselves.  In  spite 
of  all  these  impediments,  God  honored  his  word  and  the  testimony 
of  these  missionaries  and  in  less  than  twenty  years  a  national 
Mennonite  Church  was  founded  known  by  the  local  name 
Messerete  Kristos. 

Messerete  Kristos  or  Mennonite  Church  in  Ethiopia  believes  and 
faithfully  practices  adult  baptism.  The  mode  of  baptism  could  be 
either  by  pouring  or  by  immersion,  or  even  by  the  sprinkling  of 
water.  The  Ethiopian  Mennonite  Church  sees  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
Word  of  God  that  became  flesh  in  order  to  become  the  Saviour  of 
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the  world.  Jesus  Christ  is  accepted  as  the  only  Saviour  who  gave  his 
life  on  the  cross  and  was  resurrected  as  a  victory  over  sin  and  death. 
It  pleased  the  Father  that  in  him  all  fullness  is  dwelling. 

Our  members  emphasize  how  the  love  of  God  the  Father  was  made 
perfect  in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  who  knowingly  and  willingly  bore 
on  the  cross  the  sins  of  all  and  reconciled  us  to  God.  Therefore,  our 
members  are  attracted  to  God  the  Father  because  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ  who,  being  God  by  his  very  nature,  “did  not  consider 
equality  with  God  something  to  be  grasped  but  made  himself 
nothing  by  taking  the  very  nature  of  a  servant,  being  made  in 
human  likeness.  And  being  found  in  appearance  as  a  man,  he 
humbled  himself  and  became  obedient  to  death — even  death  on  a 
cross”  (Philippians  2:6-8). 

Again,  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  we  find  that  he  urges  us  to 
love  one  another  as  he  loves  us.  Jesus  Christ  did  not  only  teach  his 
followers  to  love  each  other;  he  goes  beyond  the  Christian  circle  or 
brotherhood  to  include  their  enemies.  Both  in  the  life  and  teachings 
of  Jesus  Christ  love  is  what  is  most  deeply  impressing  the  mind  of 
our  church  members.  In  life  and  death,  Christ  the  Rock  is  our  sure 
hope. 

The  fact  that  God  showed  us  his  love  in  the  life  and  death  of  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ  persuades  us  to  respond  in  love  toward  him  who 
loved  us  first  while  we  were  yet  sinners.  Jesus  said,  “if  you  love 
me,  keep  my  commandments”.  To  love  God  and  to  love  Jesus 
means  willingly  to  accept  and  obey  what  the  Lord  commands  us. 
The  command  of  the  Lord  is  known  as  the  great  commission 
(Matthew  28:18-20).  In  the  Mennonite  Church  in  Ethiopia,  this 
great  commission  is  taken  very  seriously  and  our  members  have 
given  themselves  in  sharing  the  gospel  message  to  those  people 
who  have  not  yet  heard  the  good  news  in  order  that  they,  too, 
commit  themselves  to  Jesus  Christ  for  salvation. 

As  a  result  of  their  witness,  the  Holy  Spirit  brought  many  souls  to 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Saviour  and  our  Messerete  Kristos 
Church  is  growing  very  fast  by  drawing  men  and  women,  young 
people  and  older  people  to  join  the  brotherhood  because  of  their 
love  for  Jesus  Christ  and  their  obedience  to  his  commandments. 
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Members  of  our  brotherhood  love  to  hear  and  to  learn  the  word  of 
God  in  the  Bible.  They  want  to  pray  and  to  praise  the  Lord  even 
during  the  whole  night’s  prayers. 

In  our  local  communities  we  find  many  small  groups  of  people  who 
pray  together  and  help  each  other  to  grow  spiritually  and  to  walk  in 
discipleship  life.  It  has  been  our  experience  to  see  that  a  church  that 
learns  the  Word  of  God  prays,  witnesses  and  grows  both  in  number 
and  in  spiritual  maturity.  Surely  the  Lord  Jesus  is  always  with  us 
even  till  the  end  of  time.  As  we  try  to  be  faithful  disciples  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  tell  others  about  the  good  news  of  salvation 
in  him,  we  see  that  the  Holy  Spirit  brings  many  people  to  faith  in 
Christ  and  fills  our  church  halls  in  many  different  regions  in 
Ethiopia  today.  Surely,  our  part  is  only  to  witness.  It  is  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  converts  those  who  are  willing  to  accept  the  free  gift  of 
God  in  Jesus  Christ. 


Christ  in  African-American  Christianity 

Wilma  Ann  Bailey 

The  ancestors  of  African-Americans  began  arriving  in  what  would 
become  the  United  States  in  1619, 1  six  decades  before  the  earliest 
Mennonite  migration  in  1683- 1705. 2  Unlike  the  Mennonites, 
however,  they  did  not  come  by  choice.  For  them,  America  was  not 
a  land  of  freedom  and  opportunity  but  a  land  of  slavery  and 
humiliation. 

The  gospel  was  first  preached  to  Africans  in  the  Colonies  by  British 
missionaries.  Slaveowners  were  at  first  reluctant  to  have  their 
slaves  evangelized  because  their  own  theology  told  them  that 
baptism  made  a  person  a  brother  or  sister  in  Christ  and  by 
implication  such  a  one  should  not  be  held  as  a  slave.  The 
missionaries,  however,  assured  the  slaveowners  that  this  was  not 
the  case.  Slavery  and  Christianity,  they  insisted,  were  compatible 
institutions.  The  Bible,  they  pointed  out,  recognizes  the  institution 
of  slavery.  It  regulates  it  to  some  extent  and  enjoins  slaves  to  be 
obedient  to  their  masters.  Christianity,  they  argued,  would  be  a 
civilizing  and  docilizing  force.3 

African-Americans  became  Christians  in  large  numbers  but  only 
after  the  creation  of  the  first  African-American  denominations  such 
as  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (181 6)4  and 
emancipation  (1865).  The  Black  Baptist  Church  came  to  claim  the 
vast  majority  of  Black  Americans  because  of  continuities  with 
traditional  African  religion  and  the  Congregationalism  of  the  Baptist 
churches  that  allowed  for  Black  leadership  and  local  control  over 
beliefs,  practices  and  property.  African-Americans  did  not  hear  the 
gospel  as  it  was  preached  to  them  by  many  White  exhorters.5 
Rather,  they  heard  a  gospel  of  liberation,  of  love  and  justice  and  of 
equality  based  upon  the  imago  dei. 

Mechal  Sobel,  an  Israeli  scholar  who  has  studied  African-American 
slave  religion,  writes  in  her  book,  Trabelin  On:  The  Slave  Journey 
to  an  Afro-Baptist  Faith ,  of  the  Jesus  that  was  known  to  the 
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African-American  community  during  the  period  of  slavery.  She 
surmises  that 

By  and  large,  Jesus  was  not  spirit,  water  or  power,  but  he  was 
known  as  a  man,  a  very  special  pure  and  perfect  man.  Turning 
to  Jesus  was  the  primary  strength  in  the  black  Baptist  way. 
Jesus  was  a  friend  to  gab  with,  to  cry  with,  to  shout  to,  to  give 
joy,  and  to  provide  love.6 

African-Americans  are  acquainted  with  the  transcendent  Christ  but 
they  find  solace  in  Jesus,  the  human  being  who  walks  beside  them 
and  knows  what  it  means  to  feel  pain,  humiliation  and  alienation  in 
a  strange  place  far  from  home.  Out  of  250  songs  found  in  Songs  of 
Zion ,  a  collection  of  hymns,  spirituals  and  songs  used  in  African- 
American  churches  only  one  has  the  word  “Christ”  in  the  song  title 
or  in  the  text  of  the  song.7  The  words  that  African-Americans  sing 
express  sentiments  such  as  the  following: 

We  are  often  destitute  of  the  things  that  life  demands 
Want  of  food  and  want  of  shelter,  thirsty  hills  and  barren  lands 
But  we’re  trusting  in  the  Lord  and  according  to  God’s  word 
We  will  understand  it  better  by  and  by. 


or 


I  want  Jesus  to  walk  with  me. 

I  want  Jesus  to  walk  with  me. 

When  my  heart  is  almost  breaking, 

Lord,  I  want  Jesus  to  walk  with  me. 

Latta  Thomas  explains  in  his  book,  Biblical  Faith  and  the  Black 
American ,  that  walking  with  Jesus  refers  to  being 

caught  up  in  meditation  on  and  genuine  communion  with  that 
same  liberating,  sustaining,  living,  and  directing  presence 
which  made  Jesus  the  capstone  of  God’s  freedom  plan.  ...  It  is 
this  faith  of  being  in  cadence  with  Jesus  that  has  helped  Blacks 
in  America  affirm  that  they  were  indeed  sons  and  daughters  of 
God.8 
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African-Americans  are  in  this  life  quintessent  realists.  They  do  not 
“Expect  a  miracle!”  but  they  do  look  to  Jesus  for  companionship, 
strength  and  dignity.  They  do  not  pray  that  mountains  be  removed 
(because  they  know  that  they  will  not)  but  that  they  be  able  to  cross 
them;  and  they  do  look  forward  to  a  heavenly  reward  in  the  next 
life.  Jacqueline  Grant  in  a  book  bearing  the  telling  title  White 
Women’s  Christ  and  Black  Women’s  Jesus ,  writes  that  to  the 
African-American,  Jesus  is  “the  divine  co-sufferer,  who 
empowers... in  situations  of  suffering....”9  She  further  explains  that 
“African-American  women  identified  with  Jesus  because  they 
believed  that  Jesus  identified  with  them.  As  Jesus  was  persecuted 
and  made  to  suffer  undeservedly,  so  were  they.”10  Grant  further 
points  out  that  the  affirmation  of  Jesus  as  “God”  meant  in  the 
African-American  community  that  the  White  master  or  the  White 
mistress  was  not  god.11  A  point  of  clarification:  Grant  by  her  use  of 
non-hierarchical  and  inclusive  language12  changes  the  meaning  of 
the  expression  “Jesus  is  Lord”.  To  the  early  Christians  the 
affirmation  that  “Jesus  is  Lord”  denied  lordship  to  Caesar.  African- 
Americans  never  thought  of  Euro-Americans  as  god  (divine)  but 
certainly  as  lord  or  master  in  a  human  sense  both  in  slavery  and  on 
the  job.  The  confession  “Jesus  is  Lord”  means  that  in  a  world 
structured  in  hierarchical  patterns,  there  is  someone  at  the  top  who 
is  on  their  side.  Jesus  the  lord  of  lords  will  hold  the  “lords  of  the 
earth”  accountable  for  what  they  do. 

James  Cone,  one  of  the  first  articulators  of  Black  Theology  writes, 

In  Christ,  God  enters  human  affairs  and  takes  sides  with  the 
oppressed.  Their  suffering  becomes  his;  their  despair,  divine 
despair.  Through  Christ  the  poor  man  [sic]  is  offered  freedom 
now  to  rebel  against  that  which  makes  him  [sic]  other  than 
human.13 

Womanist  scholar,  Kelly  Brown  Douglas,  examined  the  concept  of 
the  black  Christ  in  her  1994  book,  The  Black  Christ}4,  Jesus,  she 
noted,  is  commonly  depicted  as  a  white  man  in  European  and 
American  art  (straight  light  colored  hair,  blue  eyes,  white  skin). 
Hubert  Brown,  an  African-American  Mennonite,  following  Vincent 
Harding  points  out  that  he  is  also  depicted  as  sharing  the  culture 
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and  values  of  white  middle  class  America.  This  white  Jesus  appears 
on  the  walls  of  church  buildings  and  in  Sunday  School  materials. 
People  of  color  question  this  picture  of  Jesus  historically, 
theologically  and  we  might  add  politically  and  economically.  Jesus 
was  after  all  bom  in  the  Middle  East  of  Jewish  parents.  Therefore  it 
is  unlikely  that  he  was  “white”.  His  parents  offered  turtle  doves 
according  to  Luke’s  gospel  instead  of  the  more  costly  lamb  as 
specified  in  Leviticus  12:8,  indicating  that  Joseph  and  Mary  were 
people  of  modest  means.  Jesus  in  the  American  context  would  more 
likely  resonate  with  poor  blacks  than  middle  class  whites. 

Returning  to  Kelly  Brown  Douglas,  she  notes  that  in  the  twentieth 
century,  three  primary  images  of  a  black  Christ  emerged.  The  first 
is  articulated  by  Albert  Cleage  who  teaches  that  Jesus  was  a  black 
man  by  race.  Cleage  finds  support  for  this  thesis  in  the  genealogy  in 
Matthew’s  gospel  that  he  says  points  to  African  ancestry  for  Jesus. 
The  second  Jesus  image  is  supported  by  J.  Deotis  Roberts  who 
understands  Jesus  as  black  but  in  the  same  sense  that  Jesus  is  white 
in  the  white  community.  He  believes  that  everyone  should  envision 
Jesus  as  a  part  of  one’s  own  community.  The  last  of  the  trio,  James 
Cone,  takes  a  socio-political  approach.  He  understands  the  black 
Christ  to  be  the  symbolic  representation  of  the  one  who  identifies 
with  the  oppressed  group  in  a  society.15  Since  blacks  have  been 
oppressed  in  the  United  States,  Christ  must  be  represented  as  black 
in  the  American  context.  The  notion  that  Jesus  is  in  some  sense 
black  is  appealing  in  the  black  community.  Jesus  as  black  provides 
another  point  of  identity  for  African-Americans. 

Hubert  Brown  writes  “it  is  imperative  that  the  image  of  the  black 
Christ  not  be  exclusive”.16  Christ  is  black  for  the  African-American 
community.  I  would  suggest,  however,  with  Cone  that  the  white 
American  community  can  truly  learn  the  gospel  message  only  when 
it  begins  to  picture  Christ  as  black  (or  Native  American).  To  image 
Christ  as  a  middle  class  white  American  alters  the  gospel  message. 
Christ  did  not  preach  individualism,  materialism  and  success. 
Christ  was  not  part  of  the  establishment. 

Although  we  are  examining  the  figure  of  Christ,  it  must  be  noted 
that  African-Americans  are  as  attracted  to  the  bold,  audacious  God 
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of  the  Old  Testament  as  to  the  Jesus  of  the  New  Testament.  This  is 
the  God  who  said  to  mighty  pharaoh,  “Let  my  people  go”;  the  God 
who  through  great  signs  and  wonders  brought  Israel  out  of  the  land 
of  bondage  and  into  a  land  of  freedom.  The  words  “God”  or  “Lord” 
appear  more  often  in  spirituals  and  songs  of  the  African-American 
community  than  the  word  “Jesus”  or  “Christ”  (which  is  nearly 
absent).  It  is  here  that  there  is  much  dissonance  for  African- 
American  Mennonites — moving  from  an  Old  Testament  God-the- 
Sovereign  orientation  to  a  New  Testament  Christ-the-servant 
orientation.  Mennonites  are  nearly  Marcionites  when  it  comes  to 
the  Old  Testament  because  of  a  peace  position  that  is  not  easy  to 
square  with  the  image  of  God  as  warrior  in  the  Old  Testament.  But 
Blacks  have  already  known  what  it  means  to  be  a  servant;  they 
want  to  know  what  it  means  to  be  on  top. 

Resonance  between  American  Mennonitism  and  African-American 
religion  is  found  in  the  emphasis  upon  Jesus  the  human  being  who 
teaches  us  how  to  live  and  empathizes  with  our  struggle.  James 
Cone  points  out  another  possible  plane  of  agreement.  He  writes  that 
“the  world  and  Christ  are  in  constant  conflict.  To  be  free  in  Christ  is 
to  be  against  the  world.”17  American  Mennonites  have  emphasized 
the  doctrine  of  separation  from  the  world  based  upon  a  theology 
that  understands  the  world  to  be  evil  and  under  the  control  of  evil 
forces.  Cone,  however,  perhaps  stresses  the  conflict  idea  a  bit  too 
much  in  relation  to  the  African-American  community.  African- 
Americans  see  the  world  as  a  hard  and  unfriendly  place  in  the  same 
way  that  the  world  was  an  unfriendly  place  for  Jesus  when  he 
complained  that  he  had  no  place  to  lay  his  head  and  all  his  friends 
deserted  him.  But  they  also  see  the  potential  for  a  better  life  in  this 
world  because  they  believe  in  conversion  as  a  change  agent  of  the 
human  heart  and  spirit. 

In  the  end,  Jesus  will  be  revealed  to  be  the  divine  son,  the  firstborn 
of  creation,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Jesus  will  assume  his  place 
beside  the  holy  parent  and  all  who  suffer  will  be  comforted  and 
(importantly)  vindicated.  African-American  Christians  have  placed 
their  hope  in  this  Jesus  and  they  believe  that  justice  one  day  will  be 
manifested  in  this  world  and  not  only  in  that  which  is  to  come. 
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’See  Lerone  Bennett,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mayflower  (New  York:  Penguin 
Books,  1966,  reprinted  1980),  30.  The  group  that  landed  in  Jamestown  in 
1619  was  likely  composed  of  indentured  servants  rather  than  slaves.  There 
is  evidence  that  prior  to  1619,  individual  Africans  accompanied  European 
explorers  to  what  was  to  them  the  “new”  world.  See  chapter  2. 

According  to  An  Introduction  to  Mennonite  History  by  C.J.  Dyck 
(Scottdale.  Pennsylvania:  Herald  Press,  1967),  145.  As  far  as  is  now 
known,  Mennonites  never  owned  slaves.  It  is  an  open  question  as  to 
whether  this  stemmed  primarily  from  conviction  or  from  location 
(Pennsylvania)  and  their  economic  circumstances.  Mennonites  first  began 
regular  mission  work  in  the  African-American  community  in  the  late  1 9th 
and  early  20th  centuries  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  The  first  work  was  not 
primarily  spiritual  in  nature.  The  Mennonites  set  up  programs  to  help  poor 
African-Americans  to  become  self-sufficient.  They  brought  in  a  Baptist 
preacher  to  take  care  of  their  spiritual  needs.  In  the  1920s  and  1930s  the 
first  African-American  Mennonite  congregations  were  founded  in 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Chicago.  The  basis  for  the  founding  of  a 
number  of  these  congregations  was  often  segregation.  African-Americans 
were  attending  Mennonite  churches  and  it  was  thought  that  they  needed 
churches  of  their  own.  In  the  1940s  and  1950s  under  leaders  such  as  James 
and  Rowena  Lark,  a  number  of  African-American  congregations  were 
founded. 

3  See  Charles  Joyner  “Believer  I  Know”  in  African  American  Christianity , 
edited  by  Paul  E.  Johnson  (Berkeley:  University  of  California,  1994),  20- 
25  and  William  E.  Montgomery,  Under  Their  Own  Vine  and  Fig  Tree 
(Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1993),  5-7. 

4There  were  earlier  individual  black  congregations  but  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  is  believed  to  be  the  first  recognized  African- 
American  Christian  denomination. 

5See  Peter  Randolph  “Plantation  Churches:  Visible  and  Invisible”  in  Afro- 
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Christ:  How  Do  Indonesians  Experience  and  See  Him 

Aristarchus  Sukarto 


I.  Introduction 

Understanding  how  Indonesians  see  Christ  is  in  fact  not  possible 
without  some  kind  of  research.  Thus,  what  I  present  here  is  just  a 
shallow  observation  on  how  particular  church  members  (in  this 
case:  members  of  the  Gereja  Kristen  Muria  Indonesia,  GKMI,  to 
which  I  belong)  see  him.  There  are  two  ways  to  understand  the  way 
they  see  Christ  and  experience  him. 

First,  there  is  the  perspective  of  common  people  (lay  members) 
which  can  be  obtained  from  the  archives  or  from  written  material. 
The  second  perspective,  which  we  will  use  here,  can  be  found  by 
observing  how  people  act  or  what  symbolic  actions  they  untertake. 
Our  aim  here  is  just  to  get  a  general  idea. 

II.  The  Powerful  Christ 

Christianity  is  regarded  as  a  latecomer  into  Indonesian  religious 
life.  Yet  it  came  by  means  of  a  powerful  wagon.  It  was  introduced 
by  Western  missionaries.  Compared  to  the  Indonesians  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  these  missionaries  formed  a  powerful  group: 
intellectually,  economically  as  well  as  politically.  As  a  powerful 
group,  they  introduced  Christ  as  the  Powerful  Christ.  This  can  be 
seen  in: 

A.  The  history  of  many  Indonesian  churches  in  general,  like  the 
history  of  GKMI. 

In  this  history  as  it  was  and  is,  we  are  confronted  numerous  times 
with  the  word  syncretism.  The  local  expression  of  the  ways  the 
Javanese  evangelist  Ibrahim  Tunggul  Wulung  (ca.  1800-1885) 
proclaimed  the  gospel  in  the  Muria  area  and  elsewhere  has  been 
judged  as  syncretism,  and  recent  efforts  in  expressing  faith  in  Christ 
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have  been  judged  in  the  same  way,  or  are  called  liberal.  Such  a 
judgment  is  always  given  by  the  powerful  group  in  the  same  way 
the  government  is  banning  the  voice  of  opponents.  Christ  is  shown 
as  a  Christ  who  is  ready  to  punish. 

B.  Christ  as  the  Beautiful  Baby  or  as  a  European  Symbol. 

There  are  two  pictures  of  Christ  in  my  office  at  Yogyakarta.  One  is 
a  crucified  Christ  painted  by  a  local  artist  in  a  Javanese  manner. 
The  other  one,  which  I  bought  somewhere,  is  a  traditional,  white, 
glorious  Jesus  praying  at  Gethsemane.  It  has  impressed  me  that 
none  of  my  Indonesian  guests  entering  my  office  ever  make  a 
comment  oh  the  picture  of  the  Javanese  Christ.  Maybe  they  don’t 
even  see  it.  Probably  they  do  not  have  a  taste  for  observing 
paintings  like  my  North  Atlantic  guests  have.  However,  the 
measure  of  their  admiration  for  the  Jesus  pictured  in  European 
fashion  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  Jesus  is  seen  by  many 
Indonesian  Christians  not  as  part  of  their  life.  He  should  be  put  in  a 
different,  an  alien  picture  which  we  can  admire.  But  as  soon  as  he  is 
pictured  in  our  own  way,  he  is  completely  ignored. 

Form  and  meaning  cannot  be  separated.  So  when  I  saw  that  they 
cannot  admire  a  beautiful  picture  I  tried  to  analyse  this.  According 
to  me,  Christ  is  to  them:  (1)  the  winner;  (2)  the  most  advanced  and 
powerful  one;  and  (3)  the  richest  God  as  well  as  a  divider.  The 
reason  for  this  is  the  above-mentioned  fact  that  he  was  introduced 
here  by  a  politically  powerful  group,  not  by  a  lollying  missionary. 
Thus  it  is  very  awkward  for  us  to  see  Christ  in  a  Javanese  mode. 

That  he  is  understood  as  the  divider  is  very  clear  in  the  image  of  the 
Holy  Communion.  The  Holy  Communion  actually  shows  us  Christ 
inviting  everybody  to  come.  That  is  a  symbolic  manner  of 
preaching  the  gospel.  He  is  willing  to  accept  us  all.  But  as  soon  as 
the  Holy  Communion  is  made  clear  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church,  it  is 
dividing  people.  When  you  are  not  baptised,  you  cannot  take  part  in 
the  communion.  When  you  don’t  belong  to  the  church,  then  you 
should  not  take  part  at  this  event. 
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It  is  this  background  which  influences  people  in  the  way  they  act  in 
daily  life.  They  do  not  want  to  hear  that  someone  else  criticises 
Christ.  They  don’t  want  to  hear  that  other  people  are  successful 
because  Christians  have  to  be  very  successful.  Others  may  be 
decreasing  but  a  Christian  should  be  increasing  in  everything 
including  material  life.  This  picture  of  Christ  influences  a  lot  the 
way  of  life  of  the  people.  Everybody  wants  to  go  westward  for  his 
studies.  Nobody  wants  to  study  in  Irian  Jaya,  the  very  eastern 
province  of  Indonesia.  People  from  Irian  Jaya  come  to  Java  to 
study,  more  to  the  West.  But  the  people  from  my  home  town 
Yogyakarta  in  Central  Java  want  to  study  in  Jakarta,  the  capital 
which  is  located  in  West  Java.  And  the  people  from  Jakarta  in  their 
turn  want  to  study  in  New  York  or  Los  Angeles  or  in  European 
countries.  Singapore,  Korea  or  Japan  may  offer  the  same  quality  of 
education,  but  the  North  Atlantic  part  of  the  world  is  still  seen  as 
the  symbol  of  the  modem,  advanced  world.  Therefore  at  the 
moment  many  Christians  get  surprised  by  the  fact  that  many 
Muslims  do  well  and  have  success  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the 
country.  That  is  a  sign  that  they  have  neglected  some  essential 
facts.  Their  minds  go  to  the  West,  to  the  rich  countries,  to  where 
heaven  is.  But  at  the  same  time  they  forget  their  own  people  in  the 
East.  The  dividing  Christ  seems  to  occupy  the  mind  of  those 
Christians. 

Another  form  in  which  this  dividing,  winning  Christ  is  apparent  is 
the  church  building,  at  least  within  my  own  Muria  church.  A  church 
building  is  seen  as  a  sign  of  grace  and  blessing.  A  piano  or  organ 
which  costs  only  US  $  6000.00  is  considered  too  cheap.  Therefore 
they  prefer  US  $  25000.00  Yamaha  organs  as  a  sign  of  blessing 
above  creating  a  scholarship  fund  for  the  needy.  Such  is  the  picture 
of  Christ,  influenced  by  the  mind  of  the  people.  It  may  not  be  right 
but  this  is  the  fact.  In  the  same  way  many  church  retreats  are  not 
seen  as  occasions  to  reflect  the  faith  but  rather  as  picnics,  moments 
to  relax.  Christ  has  to  do  with  the  relaxing  moments  of  your  life. 
The  suffering  and  the  humility  of  Christ  are  pushed  aside. 
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III.  How  Christ  can  be  seen  properly 

A.  I  would  prefer  to  see  Christ  in  a  really  Javanese  context. 

Christ  actually  is  an  inclusive  God.  Every  time  I  meet  Javanese 
people  and  ask  them  why  they  don’t  become  Christians,  they 
answer:  you  are  a  quarreling  kind  of  people  who  have  fun  in 
fighting.  How  can  the  peace  message  be  received  in  such  a 
community?  This  was  for  instance  the  attitude  of  some  of  my 
friends  when  in  1973  I  tried  to  reach  them.  At  that  time  the  Kudus 
congregation  of  the  Muria  Church  split  into  two  parts.  Time  and 
again  this  is  an  important  factor  when  I  try  to  understand  why 
people  refuse  to  become  Christians.  They  would  like  to  see  a  really 
unified  chuch.  They  are  not  longing  for  a  homogeneous  church  but 
for  a  unified  church  in  which  I  come  to  understand  other  people  and 
accept  other  people.  They  hope  to  see  the  peaceful  God  who  gives  a 
harmonious  feeling  within  community  life.  But  churches,  till  now, 
show  a  different  reality.  They  preach  fellowship,  acceptance, 
forgiveness  and  yet  their  practice  is  quite  different. 

The  reality  of  the  church  seems  to  show  Christ  as  the  divider  by 
creating  confessional  borders.  Even  our  symbol,  the  eucharist,  is 
just  dividing  people.  In  Jesus’  time  it  used  to  show  the  firmness  of 
the  relation  between  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  or  between  the 
disciples  amongst  themselves.  Yet  it  has  become  a  means  for 
punishment  and  for  dividing  people.  This  makes  a  sharp  contrast 
with  the  Javanese  Selamatan  (special  community  meal)  or  the 
Chinese  New  Year  Feast.  At  those  events,  even  God,  or  spirits  are 
regarded  to  be  part  of  the  fellowship. 

B.  Therefore  the  inclusive  Christ  should  be  the  proper  image  for  the 
Indonesian  people. 

But  that  means  interfering  with  each  other.  Some  time  ago  I  had  to 
pay  a  pastoral  visit  to  one  of  the  congregations  in  Central  Java,  to 
ease  tensions  between  the  young  pastor  there  and  his  congregation. 
The  church  board  reminded  the  pastor  about  his  family  life.  The 
pastor  answered,  “That  is  my  right.  You  should  not  interfere  in  my 
privacy.”  Then  the  members  of  the  church  board  said,  “The 
relationship  between  a  pastor  and  a  congregation  should  be  like  that 
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between  a  bride  and  bridegroom.  The  groom  may  interfere  in  our 
lives.  That  is  what  happens  when  you  visit  us  as  a  pastor.  You 
interfere  with  our  private  lives  and  that  of  our  families.  Conversely 
in  a  way  we,  too,  have  a  right  to  interfere  with  your  private  life, 
even  though  you  are  a  pastor,  because  we  form  one  family.  Only  by 
interfering  may  we  see  the  true  Christian  fellowship.” 

Being  inclusive  therefore  actually  means  interfering  in  each  other’s 
life.  But  that  is  a  painful  experience.  We  have  to  open  our  life;  we 
are  being  disturbed  and  at  the  same  time  we  disturb  the  life  of 
others  as  well.  The  above  said  has  to  do  with  what  crucifixion 
means  to  me  and  to  some  other  Javanese  people.  When  Christ  was 
crucified,  he  opened  himself,  being  tricked  by  others.  But  he  did 
something  to  other  people’s  lives  at  the  same  time.  If  Christ  can  be 
seen  in  that  way,  the  inclusive  God  can  be  seen  very  clearly.  We  are 
living  in  a  community  and  a  culture  which  puts  emphasis  on  the 
affective  aspects  of  human  life.  Feelings  play  an  important  role. 
Therefore  we  should  not  confine  the  crucified  Christ  in  a  symbolic 
picture  or  in  symbolic  words.  We  have  to  put  him  into  symbolic 
actions  that  can  be  felt  by  the  people. 

So  to  Javanese  people  Christ  is  a  powerful  warrier  or  an  inclusive 
God  who  is  ready  to  suffer  and  give  much  to  others.  From  that  point 
I  try  to  understand  Menno  Simons’  writings  about  a  perfect  life. 
Actually  when  I  read  and  read  again  his  writings,  I  find  that  he  tries 
to  show  what  in  his  days  a  crucified  Christ  meant.  The  sharp 
language  seems  to  be  a  strong  reprimand  to  others.  It  is  actual  for 
this  theology,  how  a  crucified  Christ  can  be  understood  in  that 
context.  Because  only  those  who  are  closely  in  touch  with  Christ 
are  able  to  understand  it  that  way. 
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Introduction 

Christ  is  our  King,  Prince,  Lord,  and  Messiah,  the 
promised  David,  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the 
strong  One,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  the  Father  of  the 
age  to  be;  God’s  almighty,  incomprehensible,  eternal 
word  and  Wisdom,  the  first  bom  of  every  creature,  the 
Light  of  the  world,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  the  true 
Vine,  the  Fountain  of  life,  the  true  Door  and  Shepherd 
of  the  sheep,  the  true  Foundation  and  the  precious 
Cornerstone  in  Zion,  the  right  Way,  the  Tmth  and  Life, 
the  promised  Prophet,  our  Master  and  Teacher,  our 
Redeemer,  Saviour,  Friend,  and  Bridegroom.  In  short 
our  only  and  eternal  Mediator,  Advocate,  High  Priest, 
Propitiator,  and  Intercessor;  our  Head  and  Brother. 1 

For  noone  can  lay  any  foundation  other  than  the  one 
that  has  been  laid;  that  foundation  is  Jesus  Christ.2 

In  the  litany  of  names  in  the  first  quotation  we  hear  Menno  at 
worship.  Definitions,  doctrinal  systems,  conceptual  schemes  are 
inadequate  to  describe  who  Jesus  is.  Only  an  extravagant  naming 
gleaned  from  the  biblical  literature  will  point  to  the  one  who  is 
beyond  any  name  that  can  be  given.  Menno’ s  response  to  his  own 
spiritual  resurrection  is  expressed  in  an  overflowing  stream  of 
language  expressing  his  joy,  awe  and  praise.  This  proclamation 
cannot  be  stemmed  by  opposing  human  tradition  or  by  threat  of 
persecution  and  death  because  it  is  the  only  response  possible  for 
one  who  has  experienced  God’s  Spirit  at  work  in  his  own  life. 

In  the  strong  assertion  expressed  in  the  second  quotation  we  hear 
Menno  as  a  spiritual  leader  of  a  struggling  faith  community.  His 
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concern  is  to  clearly  identify  the  true  church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
midst  of  conflicting  understandings  and  embodiments  of  the 
church.  His  descriptions  of  Jesus  as  foundation  are  almost  always 
set  against  the  backdrop  of  false  teachers,  representing  false  Christs 
who  offer  faltering  foundations  on  which  to  build.  Menno  draws  a 
clear  image  of  Jesus,  one  that  can  both  provide  an  example  to  be 
followed  by  faithful  disciples  as  well  as  provide  criteria  for 
discerning  the  true  and  the  false.  Menno  thus  begins  to  create  a 
theology  which  will  undergird  and  defend  a  particular 
understanding  of  Jesus  and  a  particular  understanding  of  the  church. 

Both  quotations  begin  by  understanding  Jesus  primarily  from  the 
viewpoint  of  soteriology  and  ecclesiology,  rather  than  Christology 
in  its  traditional  form.  That  is,  Menno  is  concerned  first  of  all  with 
salvation  and  empowerment  for  both  individuals  and  the  church  as 
community.  He  wants  to  point  out  how  Jesus  is  active  in  the  world 
on  behalf  of  humankind  rather  than  explore  doctrinal 
understandings  of  Jesus’  ontological  being  in  a  theoretical  way.  He 
focuses  on  the  direction  Jesus’  life  points  for  the  nature  of  the 
church  rather  than  debating  the  nature  of  Jesus’  incarnation  as  a 
philosophical  possibility.  He  thus  chooses  to  describe  Jesus  in 
biblical  language  given  depth  and  concreteness  by  his  own 
experience  of  new  life  in  Christ. 

However,  in  the  climate  of  debate  and  conflict  of  the  sixteenth 
century  Menno  cannot  refrain  completely  from  explaining  Jesus’ 
work  in  terms  of  who  Jesus  is  as  an  ontological  being.  He  does  this 
in  language  learned  from  his  contemporaries  as  well  as  from  the 
Bible.  Thus  Menno  begins  to  build  a  system  of  theology  which 
makes  sense  of  his  particular  view  of  Jesus.  His  more  speculative 
Christology  provides  an  implicit  foundation  for  the  soteriology  and 
ecclesiology  which  he  has  embraced. 

In  this  paper  we  will  move  from  exploring  the  image  that  Menno 
draws  of  Jesus  embodied  for  us  (soteriology)  to  the  image  that  he 
draws  of  Jesus  as  an  incarnation  of  God  (Christology).3  This  will 
help  us  to  see  how  the  dense  network  of  names  for  Jesus  that 
Menno  weaves  in  his  worship  is  filled  with  particular  content  and 
meaning.  It  will  also  help  us  to  enter  into  Menno’ s  struggle  to  keep 
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the  tension  alive  between  Jesus  who  is  beyond  all  human 
definitions  and  therefore  worthy  of  our  praise,  and  Jesus  who  is 
embodied  in  human  words  and  therefore  suitable  to  become  the 
concrete  criteria  of  theological  truth.4 

A.  Jesus  Embodied  For  Us 

As  we  read  more  deeply  into  Menno’s  writings  we  are  immediately 
struck  with  the  prominence  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  foundation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  therefore  the  foundation  of  any  reality  that 
really  matters.  The  question  of  who  Jesus  is,  is  linked  very  closely 
to  descriptions  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  a  kingdom  that  can  already 
be  entered  into  in  the  present  even  though  its  fullness  will  only  be 
experienced  in  the  eschaton.5 

Though  Jesus  is  understood  as  very  much  present  in  the  world, 
Menno  does  not  describe  him  as  sacramentally  available  in  the 
bread  and  wine  of  the  Eucharist  as  had  been  assumed  in  the 
Catholic  context  of  his  times.  Nor  is  Jesus  described  in  the 
triumphant  apocalyptic  language  of  the  Munsterites  who  tried  to 
bring  in  the  kingdom  by  force.  Rather  Jesus  is  described  as  joyful 
good  news  of  grace  to  those  who  repent  and  change  their  lives,  to 
those  who  walk  according  to  the  Spirit,  not  the  flesh.  The  polarity 
between  Spirit  and  flesh  which  is  very  evident  in  Menno’s  writings 
suggests  that  Jesus’  dynamic  presence  in  the  world  will  also  need  to 
be  examined  in  the  context  of  this  framework  of  reality.6 

I  will  give  some  focus  to  the  complex  picture  that  Menno  paints  of 
Jesus  embodied  for  us  by  describing  this  image  in  terms  of  three 
interrelated  but  distinct  clusters  of  terms.  Each  of  these  describes 
concretely  one  aspect  of  how  Menno  understands  Jesus’  presence 
among  us.  Thus  we  will  explore  what  Menno  meant  when  he  speaks 
of  Jesus  as  Teacher,  as  Redeemer,  and  as  Bridegroom. 

1)  Jesus,  the  True  Teacher  from  Heaven 

We  must  hear  and  follow  that  which  Christ  Jesus,  God’s  first 
and  only  begotten  Son  Himself,  brought  from  heaven  and 
taught  from  the  mouth  of  His  Father,  and  confirmed  by  signs 
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and  wonders,  and  finally  sealed  with  His  crimson  blood.  The 
decretal  stands;  stands,  I  say,  and  can  never  be  demolished  or 
altered  by  any  gates  of  hell.7 

This  passage  taken  from  one  of  his  earliest  writings  The  New  Birth 
identifies  Jesus  as  the  teacher  from  heaven,  a  term  that  we  find 
sprinkled  throughout  Menno’s  writings.  Related  terms  which  refer 
to  Jesus  as  the  witness  of  the  truth  from  heaven ,  the  mouth  and 
word  of  the  Most  High  God ,  or  the  Father's  eternal  Truth  and 
Wisdom  are  set  in  sharp  contrast  to  human  teachers  with  their 
human  wisdom  and  knowledge.8  By  his  usage  of  these  terms  Menno 
clarifies  his  stance  on  the  important  issue  of  the  source  of  his  own 
authority. 

In  the  passage  above  Menno  insists  that  Christ’s  authority  is  based 
on  its  origin  in  heaven  as  well  as  on  his  life  and  death  on  earth.  This 
must  be  stated  clearly  because  there  were  other  authorities  which 
claimed  allegiance  and  other  motivations  which  were  more  carnal. 

Therefore  be  not  intent  upon  the  usages  and  customs  of 
the  fathers,  not  upon  the  worldly  wise  and  the  learned 
ones,  for  it  is  deeply  hidden  from  their  eyes... It  is  that 
wisdom  which  is  not  to  be  brought  from  afar  nor  taught  in 
colleges.  It  must  be  given  from  above  and  be  learned 
through  the  Holy  Ghost... Therefore  be  intent  upon  God’s 
Word,  the  testimony  and  example  of  the  holy  prophets, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  His  apostles.  Let  these  be  your 
doctors  and  teachers  in  the  matter  and  not  the  ambitious 
preachers  of  this  world.9 

Adjectives  such  as  true,  dependable,  trustworthy,  unadulterated, 
reliable  and  pure  are  used  throughout  Menno’s  writings  to  describe 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  are  contrasted  with  human  doctrines,  lies, 
pretence,  deception,  fiction,  fables,  perverted  glosses,  simple 
idolatry,  and  dreams.  The  latter,  according  to  Menno,  are  based  on 
the  teachings  of  the  antichrist,  the  master  of  deception.10  As  such 
they  appeal  to  human  pride  and  ambition,  personified  in  the 
ambitious  preachers,  in  the  doctors  and  teachers  of  the  colleges  and 
in  the  traditions  of  the  fathers. 
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Menno  begins  his  evangelical  preaching  by  pointing  to  a  new 
authority.  He  relativizes  every  other  human  tradition,  creating  a 
sharp  dualism  between  those  who  listen  to  Jesus  Christ  and  those 
who  listen  to  the  antichrist,  those  who  understand  only  human 
wisdom  and  those  who  know  God’s  wisdom. 

As  pointed  out  by  Bomhauser,  this  claim  allowed  Menno  to  begin 
to  differentiate  between  the  laws  of  the  Catholic  church  and  God’s 
laws,  to  begin  to  question  some  of  his  own  basic  acceptance  of 
commonly  assumed  truth  and  to  rethink  his  understanding  of  God’s 
judgement  of  human  sin.11  But  perhaps  just  as  important  this  claim 
gave  Menno  a  norm  that  could  be  referred  to,  a  concrete  book  that 
embodied  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  that  could  not  be  replaced  by 
human  traditions  or  by  new  revelations.12  Voolstra  states  it  this 
way:  “Christ  as  the  incarnate  Word  and  as  the  summary  of  the  New 
Testament  doctrine  and  ordinances  was  the  perfect  and  exclusive 
embodiment  of  God’s  commandments.”13  Thus  Jesus,  embodied  in 
the  words  of  scripture,  became  for  Menno  the  foundation  of  the 
anticipated  kingdom  of  God,  something  that  Menno  testifies  to  by 
placing  I  Cor.  3:11  on  the  title  page  of  each  of  his  writings. 

In  the  later  writings  the  often  repeated  phrase  “example, 
commands,  ordinances,  prohibitions,  and  usages  of  the  Lord”  points 
to  the  importance  Menno  places  on  Jesus’  literal  teachings  in  the 
areas  of  both  doctrine  and  practice.  The  goal  was  not  only  to  have 
the  mind  of  Christ  but  also  to  walk  as  he  didf  Both  personal 
morality  and  church  ordinances  were  to  be  ordered  by  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  as  inscribed  in  the  Bible.  For  Menno  this  implied  that  there 
was  a  unity  within  the  Bible,  a  unified  teaching  that  connected  the 
prophets  with  the  apostles.  This  unity  of  biblical  teaching  and 
practical  living  could  be  discerned  if  the  response  to  the  teacher 
from  heaven  was  repentance  and  a  new  birth  by  the  Spirit. 

In  Menno ’s  writings  Spirit  and  Word  belong  together.  Menno 
insists  that  the  gospel  is  the  only  “right  and  proper  Seed  from  which 
the  true  believing  and  obedient  children  of  God  are  bom.”15  But 
these  children  will  be  genuine  children  of  the  Spirit  when  the 
gospel  is  preached  “without  admixture  of  leaven  and  perverted 
glosses”  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  For  Menno  there  is  a  unity 
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between  the  embodied  Word  in  the  Bible,  the  historical,  incarnated 
Jesus  and  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  who  makes  the  gospel  message  alive 
today. 

The  understanding  of  Jesus  as  teacher  is  thus  basic  to  all  of 
Menno ’s  theology.  In  faithfulness  to  his  own  norm,  Menno  pleads 
with  his  readers  in  words  “drenched  with  the  phraseology  of  the 
Bible”  for  he  does  not  wish  to  go  beyond  his  teacher.16  For  Menno 
it  is  the  embodied  Word  of  Jesus  in  the  Bible  which  creates  a 
foundation  of  truth  on  which  he  can  stand.  This  biblical  Jesus 
became  the  basis  for  judging  between  the  divine  and  human  in  all 
of  life.  '  * 

2)  Jesus,  the  Powerful  Redeemer 

He  has  taught  and  left  unto  his  followers  an  example  of  perfect 
love,  and  a  perfect  life.  He  has  conquered  the  mighty  one, 
destroyed  the  power  of  the  devil,  has  borne  our  sins,  abolished 
death,  reconciled  the  Father.  He  has  earned  for  all  the  chosen 
children  of  God,  grace,  favor,  mercy,  eternal  life,  the  kingdom, 
and  peace.  And  He  has  been  ordained  by  His  eternal  and 
mighty  Father  as  an  omnipotent  King  over  the  holy  mountain 
of  Zion,  as  the  Head  of  the  Church,  a  Provider  and  Dispenser 
of  heavenly  blessings;  yes,  an  almighty  Sovereign  over  all,  in 
heaven  and  earth.17 

Jesus’  authority  has  already  been  indicated  in  the  picture  of  Jesus  as 
the  true  teacher.  In  this  passage  in  the  Foundation  of  Christian 
Doctrine  Menno  continues  his  elaboration  of  who  Jesus  is  to 
include  other  aspects  of  Jesus’  power.  Jesus  is  able  to  offer 
heavenly  blessings  to  us  because  he  has  reconciled  and  redeemed 
humanity  to  God.  The  dynamic  verbs  in  this  passage  point  to  an 
active  Redeemer  who  conquers,  destroys,  bears  our  sins,  abolishes, 
reconciles,  earns  God’s  grace  and  favour.  Jesus  is  both  the  one  who 
justifies  us  before  God  and  the  one  who  energizes  us  with  new  life. 

Jesus  is  able  to  do  this  because  he  has  been  ordained  to  be  King, 
Head,  Provider  and  Dispenser  of  grace  by  God,  the  Father.  With  his 
designation  of  Jesus  as  King,  Menno  seeks  to  ground  Jesus’  saving 
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activity  in  the  eternal  God  as  well  as  to  indicate  the  victor  in  the 
battle  between  God  and  the  devil.  In  this  utopian  vision  Menno 
anticipates  a  universal  kingdom  where  kings  and  magistrates, 
preachers  and  common  people  are  called  to  shun  Babylon  and  enter 
Jerusalem  where  Jesus  reigns.  Faith  and  humble  obedience  are  the 
only  response  worthy  of  such  a  king. 

Menno  appeals  directly  to  the  princes  and  governors  to 
acknowledge  Jesus’  sovereignty  as  one  acknowledges  human 
superiors.  He  warns  that  God’s  kingdom  cannot  be  usurped  by  any 
human  king  (including  John  of  Leiden).  Neither  can  it  be  brought  in 
by  any  use  of  violence  (neither  that  of  the  Munsterites  nor  that  of 
the  established  governors  of  the  land).  Thus  Menno  calls  on  all  who 
have  power  in  their  office. 

Do  not  usurp  the  judgment  and  kingdom  of  Christ,  for  He 
alone  is  the  ruler  of  the  conscience  and  besides  Him  there  is 
none  other.  Let  Him  be  your  emperor  in  this  matter  and  His 
holy  Word  your  edict,  and  you  will  soon  have  enough  of 
storming  and  slaying....  Therefore  fight  no  longer  against  the 
Lamb  and  His  elect.18 

When  Menno  calls  Jesus  the  ruler  of  the  conscience  he  is  asking  the 
human  rulers  to  acknowledge  the  personal  faith  of  the  Anabaptists. 
He  is  asking  them  to  respect  the  witness  of  the  Anabaptists  that 
their  authority  is  of  God  and  to  cease  the  fight  against  them.  Thus 
an  acknowledgment  of  God  as  King  would  result  in  concrete 
decisions  which  would  exclude  the  use  of  physical  force  in  matters 
of  faith. 

The  invitation  to  repent  comes  with  a  wonderful  promise  to  all  who 
respond  in  faith.  Jesus  will  be  the  powerful  comforter  for  the 
troubled  heart.  In  a  moving  passage,  in  which  we  hear  Menno ’s 
voice  as  he  preaches  to  his  flock,  Menno  uses  the  first  person 
singular  to  paraphrase  Jesus,  the  comforter  of  those  who  weep  over 
their  sins.  Again  the  active  verbs  stand  out,  verbs  taken  from  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament. 
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I  will  not  punish  nor  chastise  you,  but  will  heal  you,  comfort 
you,  and  give  you  life....  I  will  seek  that  which  was  lost  and 
bring  back  that  which  was  driven  away  and  will  bind  up  that 
which  was  broken  and  will  strengthen  that  which  was  sick.... 
By  the  kindness  of  my  heavenly  Father,  I  am  come  into  the 
world,  and  by  the  power  of  the  holy  Ghost,  I  became  a  visible, 
tangible,  and  dying  man;  in  all  points  like  unto  you,  sin 
excepted.  ..Iam  the  lamb  that  was  sacrificed  for  you  all.  I  take 
away  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.19 

What  is  striking  in  both  of  the  above  passages  is  the  reference  to  the 
lamb  in  a  context  of  speaking  about  the  power  of  Jesus.  For  Menno 
insists  that  it  is  Jesus  as  an  innocent  Lamb  offered  as  a  sacrifice  for 
humankind  who  is  able  to  redeem  humankind. 

Menno  is  clear  on  this  point.  It  is  because  Jesus  has  his  origin  in  the 
heavens  that  his  sacrifice  is  acceptable.  Jesus  as  the  incarnated 
Christ,  as  a  visible,  tangible  and  dying  man,  entered  history  in  order 
to  be  the  innocent  sacrifice  which  justified  human  persons  before 
God.  This  could  only  happen  through  the  kindness  of  the  Father  and 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Redemption  has  come  about  through 
the  unity  of  purpose  of  the  trinitarian  God. 

There  is  therefore  no  other  remedy  for  sin,  neither  “indulgences, 
holy  water,  fastings,  confessionals,  masses,  pilgrimages,  infant 
baptism  or  bread  and  wine.”20  No  earthly,  human  sacrament  can  be 
a  substitute  for  this  gift  given  through  the  grace  of  God.  Even 
baptism  is  only  an  external  sign  of  obedience.  Jesus  is  the  true  sign, 
the  sign  of  grace  who  alone  renews,  regenerates,  and  strengthens  us 
in  our  inner  being.21  It  is  this  strengthening  in  our  inner  being  by 
Jesus  which  allows  us  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  and 
allows  us  to  walk  according  to  the  “witness  of  a  good  conscience 
before  Him.”22 

But  the  lamb  is  also  a  picture  of  the  one  rejected  and  killed  by 
humans  who  do  not  respond  to  God’s  grace.  Jesus  is  the  “lovely, 
peaceful,  innocent,  and  obedient  Lamb”  who  will  continue  to 
receive  rejection  until  he  appears  as  “an  Almighty  Sovereign,  a 
Conqueror,  and  a  glorious  king  before  all  the  tribes  and  peoples, 
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unto  the  last  judgment”.23  In  the  meantime,  Christ  Jesus  the  Lamb 
continues  to  suffer  through  those  who  are  his  own,  through  the 
suffering  of  Christians  persecuted  because  of  their  faith.24 

Christ  as  the  powerful  Redeemer  entered  history  as  the  incarnated 
Lamb  able  to  reconcile  humans  to  God.  He  continues  to  be  present 
in  the  experience  of  those  who  respond  to  his  offer  of  grace,  those 
who  are  regenerated  into  new  life. 

3)  Jesus  as  the  Loving  Bridegroom 

The  Bridegroom,  Christ  Jesus,  through  Solomon  addresses  His 
Bride,  the  church,  saying,  Rise  up,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and 
come  away....  Elect,  faithful  children,  you  who  with  me  are 
called  to  a  like  grace,  inheritance,  portion,  and  kingdom,  and 
are  named  after  the  Lord’s  name,  oh,  hear  the  voice  of  Christ, 
our  King;  hear  the  voice  of  your  Bridegroom,  O  thou  bride  of 
God,  thou  friend  of  the  Lord.  Arise  and  adorn  thyself  to  honor 
thy  King  and  Bridegroom.25 

Menno  uses  the  language  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  to  talk  about  the 
union  of  Christ  and  his  bride  the  church.  Christ  is  the  heavenly 
bridegroom  who  invites  his  bride  to  come  apart  and  adorn  herself 
for  her  groom.  Those  who  are  regenerated  are  the  new  Eve,  “made 
by  God  to  be  His  [Christ’s]  bride  in  the  Spirit  and  made  of  them  His 
most  holy  and  life-giving  flesh....”26  Jesus  as  the  new  Adam  gives 
Himself  by  pure  grace,  and  makes  the  regenerated 

partakers  of  His  righteousness,  merits,  cross,  blood,  and  bitter 
death,  yes  His  whole  life,  love,  and  Spirit;  for  they  are  one 
body  and  one  Spirit  with  Him;  so  that  they  willingly  fulfil,  by 
this  spirit  of  love  which  they  have  received  of  Him  (for  God  is 
love),  all  that  which  the  merciful  Father  by  His  saving  truth, 
Christ  Jesus,  has  commanded.27 

It  is  in  the  experience  of  regeneration  that  a  new  heart  and  spirit  are 
received  by  the  Christian.  Now  they  bury  their  sins  in  Jesus’  death 
and  rise  to  new  life  in  him.  Menno ’s  frequent  use  of  the  Pauline 
language  of  being  “in  Christ  and  Christ  in  us”  expresses  this  union 
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as  personal.  Yet  in  his  later  writings  the  union  between  Jesus  and  the 
corporate  church  seems  to  predominate.  The  church  as  body  of  Christ 
shifts  the  metaphor  into  an  even  more  intimate  picture  of  unity. 

In  this  context,  the  Lord’s  supper  is  seen  as  the  marriage  feast  of  the 
Lord  where  the  unity  that  comes  about  through  the  love  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  expressed  in  the  love  between  members  of  the  church.28 
The  imagery  of  the  one  loaf  and  many  grains  used  in  the  context  of 
communion  also  speaks  about  this  unifying  effect  of  love  that 
happens  when  believers  are  joined  into  one  body.29  But  not  only 
love  is  expressed  in  this  imagery.  The  unity  is  also  a  unity  in  purity 
and  holiness.  Jesus  the  bridegroom  sought  out  his  bride  in  love  to 
be  bone  of  his  bone  and  flesh  of  his  flesh.  There  is 

but  one  Eve  in  the  spirit,  but  one  new  Rebecca,  who  is  His 
spiritual  body,  spouse,  church,  and  bride,  namely,  those  who 
are  believers. .  .pure  chaste  virgins  in  the  spirit,  holy  souls,  who 
are  of  His  divine  family  and  holy  flesh  of  His  flesh,  and  bone 
of  His  bone.30 

In  contrast,  those  who  “have  no  communion  of  the  most  holy  flesh 
and  blood  of  Christ  Jesus”  still  partake  of  the  flesh  of  the  old  Adam 
and  therefore  also  inherit  the  curse  of  the  old  Adam.  They  cannot  be 
part  of  the  church,  the  body  of  Christ.  Over  and  over  again  Menno 
exhorts  the  believers,  insisting  that  all  impurity  and  sinfulness  must 
be  excluded  for  they  must  become  one  with  Christ  in  Spirit,  faith, 
life  and  worship.  The  ban  was  practised  out  of  this  sense  of  oneness 
of  Jesus  and  the  church,  a  oneness  that  could  only  be  maintained  by 
excluding  those  who  were  still  of  the  old  nature.  Though  Menno 
acknowledges  that  remnants  of  the  old  nature  still  cling  to  those 
who  are  joined  to  Christ  he  maintains  that  they  “fight  daily  with 
their  weak  flesh  in  the  Spirit  and  in  faith”,  knowing  that  union  with 
Christ  “will  beget  righteousness  and  piety  unto  life  according  to  the 
will  of  God.”31 

Menno  makes  it  clear  that  Jesus  is  to  be  the  initiator  of  the 
relationship.  This  means  that  the  church  must  “conform”  to  Jesus, 
not  the  other  way  around.  The  church  must  become  the  “amiable, 
obedient  bride”  who  seeks  nothing  but  heavenly  things.32  This  new 
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ethical  life  also  results  in  similar  suffering  to  that  which  Jesus  also 
endured.  Christians  will  not  be  spared  the  cross  for  they  are  of  one 
flesh  with  him.  They  will  be  persecuted  by  those  still  living 
according  to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.33  However,  the  inner  union 
experienced  by  members  of  his  body  results  in  a  completely  new 
way  of  being  in  this  world,  a  way  which  is  visible  in  the  fruits  that 
can  be  seen  by  all. 

B.  Jesus  as  the  Incarnation  of  God 

A  perspective  which  focuses  on  soteriology  also  includes 
assumptions  of  a  more  philosophical  nature  articulated  as  a 
Christology.  Menno  has  not  only  described  how  Jesus  functions  in 
the  world;  he  has  also  begun  to  name  who  Jesus  is.  Though  Menno 
attempts  to  stay  with  simple  assertions  about  Jesus’  work  on  behalf 
of  humankind,  he  is  drawn  into  explanations  about  Jesus’  person 
that  go  beyond  the  literal  words  of  the  Bible.  Though  he  only 
attempts  to  explain  his  doctrinal  position,  he  also  gives 
explanations  that  include  his  self-understanding  and  his  view  of  the 
world.  Theology,  anthropology  and  philosophy  thus  come  together 
in  his  view  of  Jesus. 

The  conviction  that  Jesus  in  his  incarnation  brought  about  a  new 
way  of  being  human  in  the  world  is  at  the  centre  of  Menno ’s 
worldview.  He  was  convinced  that  the  incarnation  of  the  divine  was 
necessary  both  so  that  Jesus  could  atone  for  our  sins  and  so  that 
Jesus  could  become  the  prototype,  the  pattern,  of  a  new  human 
reality  in  the  world.  This  prototype  is  spiritual,  yet  visible  because 
Jesus  was  visible  as  a  human  person.34  In  Menno ’s  understanding 
this  created  a  tension  in  the  understanding  of  who  Jesus  was  as 
divine,  yet  incarnated  as  human.  His  anthropology  told  him  that  to 
be  human  meant  to  be  sinful.  However,  to  accomplish  redemption  it 
was  necessary  for  Jesus  to  be  wholly  divine.  Therefore  there  needed 
to  be  a  way  of  explaining  how  the  demands  of  the  perfect  will  of 
God  were  met  by  Jesus  in  his  human  nature. 

This  tension  in  Menno ’s  thinking  can  be  highlighted  if  we  look  at 
the  key  convictions  that  were  consistently  articulated  in  the 
soteriological  view  of  Jesus  described  in  the  first  part  of  the  paper. 
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In  each  of  the  three  key  convictions  there  is  a  strong  need  to  avoid 
misunderstanding  by  explaining  explicitly  what  Menno  has  stated 
implicitly. 

1)  Menno  believes  in  a  strong  dualism  between  the  realm  of  Christ 
and  the  realm  of  the  antichrist,  between  Jerusalem  and  Babylon, 
between  flesh  and  spirit,  earthly  and  heavenly.  He  found  this 
dualism  in  the  biblical  writings.  However,  this  radical  difference 
between  flesh  and  spirit  needed  to  be  expressed  in  a  climate  in 
which  the  rejection  of  the  material  was  being  argued  as  the  only 
way  to  be  spiritual.  At  the  same  time  this  difference  needed  to  be 
expressed  in  relationship  to  the  apocalyptic  expectation  that  Jesus 
was  setting  up  his  spiritual  kingdom  right  now  in  Munster  in  a 
visible  social,  political  way.  Menno  needed  to  explain  how  a 
historical  Jesus  fit  into  this  dualistic  worldview. 

2)  Menno  believed  that  the  only  source  of  spiritual  reality  is  God 
and  that  this  reality  is  of  one  piece  from  eternity  to  eternity.  It  is 
therefore  God  who  must  in  his  grace  extend  this  spiritual  reality  to 
humanity.  This  meant  that  Menno  needed  to  explain  how  Jesus 
remained  divine  in  his  incarnation. 

3)  Menno  believes  that  this  spiritual  reality  is  an  inner  one  but  is 
embodied  or  expressed  in  external  visible  reality.  In  Jesus  there  is  a 
unity  between  the  inner  spiritual  and  the  outer  empirical.  For 
Menno  this  unity  must  also  apply  to  the  Bible  (the  word  of  Christ) 
and  to  the  church  (the  body  of  Christ).  Menno  must  therefore 
explain  this  unity  in  Jesus  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  also  be  applied 
to  the  Bible  and  the  church. 

A  quotation  from  the  Foundation  of  Christian  Doctrine  points  out 
the  consistency  between  Menno’s  Christological  assertions  and  his 
view  of  reality  as  described  in  the  convictions  above. 

We  teach  and  believe,  and  this  is  the  thrust  of  the  whole 
Scriptures,  that  the  whole  Christ  is  from  head  to  foot,  both 
inside  and  outside,  visible  and  invisible,  God’s  first-born  and 
only  begotten  Son;  the  incomprehensible  Word,  by  whom  all 
things  were  created,  the  first-born  of  every  creature.  We  teach 
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and  believe  that  He  became  a  true  man  in  Mary,  the  pure 
virgin,  through  the  power  of  the  Almighty,  eternal  Father, 
beyond  the  comprehension  and  knowledge  of  man.  He  was 
sent  and  given  unto  us  by  the  Father  out  of  mere  grace  and 
mercy;  the  express  image  of  the  invisible  God  and  the 
brightness  of  His  glory.35 

Menno  is  a  child  of  his  times.  The  notion  that  original  sin  was 
passed  to  the  child  through  physical  procreation  was  accepted  in  the 
medieval  milieu  in  which  he  lived.  The  fact  that  male  seed  was  the 
determinative  factor  in  creating  new  life  was  also  accepted.  The 
common  theory  of  atonement  that  insisted  on  an  innocent  sacrifice 
given  to  atone  for  human  sin  was  not  questioned.  The  tension 
between  the  need  for  Jesus  to  be  sinless  and  the  conviction  that  he 
was  bom  of  human  flesh  needed  some  explanation. 

The  Medieval  theologians  had  a  number  of  different  ways  to 
decrease  this  tension,  including  protecting  Jesus’  divinity  through 
the  theory  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  Mary.  However,  both 
Casper  Schwenkfeld  and  Melchior  Hoffman,  who  together  with 
Menno  rejected  the  materialization  of  salvation  in  the  Eucharist 
sought  other  solutions  which  protected  Jesus’  spiritual  nature. 
Menno  chose  Melchior  Hoffman’s  focus  on  a  new  body  created  by 
God  as  a  framework  for  his  own  explanation.  This  allowed  him  to 
assert  the  humanness  of  Jesus  without  moving  with  Schwenckfeld 
into  a  wholly  spiritual  direction.  As  pointed  out  by  Depperman, 
Melchior  taught  that  “Christ  could  only  have  been  a  spotless 
sacrificial  offering  if  he  had  brought  his  body  with  him  from 
heaven  and  had  passed  through  Mary  like  water  through  a  pipe.”36 
The  key  verse  for  the  Melchiorites  was  John  1:14,  “The  Word 
became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us”  thus  emphasizing  the  new 
human  reality  represented  by  the  incarnation. 

The  connection  that  was  perhaps  most  important  for  Menno  can  be 
symbolized  by  a  coin  minted  in  1534  by  the  Munsterites.  John  1:14 
is  printed  on  one  side,  but  John  3:3  on  the  other,  thus  connecting  the 
new  birth  with  the  incarnation.37  Menno,  like  Hoffman  before  him, 
was  convinced  that  the  new  birth  meant  that  humans  too  could 
receive  a  new  nature.  This  new  nature  was  not  of  the  same  flesh  as 
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the  old  Adam  but  rather  was  flesh  of  the  second  Adam,  of  Jesus. 
Thus  all  dimensions  of  human  life  were  changed  for  the  believer, 
both  personal  and  social.  No  longer  were  the  clergy  the  privileged 
dispensers  of  grace.  No,  Jesus  would  give  this  new  reality  directly 
to  all  who  enter  a  new  covenantal  relationship  with  him. 

Menno’s  own  theory  of  the  heavenly  flesh  of  Jesus  was  dependent 
on  Hoffman’s  thinking.  In  his  understanding  Jesus  became  flesh  in 
Mary ,  not  of  Mary .  The  eternal  Word  of  God  is  heavenly  seed 
planted  in  Mary  to  produce  the  heavenly  fruit,  Jesus  the  heavenly 
man.  The  entire  Christ  became  flesh  in  Mary,  suffered  and  died  in 
the  flesh.38  However,  he  has  risen  in  the  Spirit  and  now  invites 
believers  to  also  rise  with  him  and  become  a  new  creation. 

The  connectedness  of  the  believer  with  Jesus  created  the  possibility 
of  a  radical  change  from  the  burden  of  creatureliness  and 
sinfulness.39  An  ontological  change  was  possible  through 
regeneration  which  again  gave  to  humans  the  power  to  live 
according  to  God’s  will.  Jesus  could  thus  become  a  true  example 
for  humanity  because  humans  too  can  be  empowered  to  live  in  this 
new  reality.  This  new  reality  could  be  discerned  by  others  because 
the  incarnated  Jesus  had  become  the  criterion  for  what  it  meant  to 
be  a  spiritual  human  being. 

Menno  continued  to  have  some  anxiety  about  this  doctrine  for  a 
number  of  years.40  However,  as  is  clear  in  his  disputations  with  the 
Reformed  preachers,  the  explanation  seemed  necessary  to  him  to 
ensure  the  prototypical  function  that  Jesus  had  in  ensuring  the  new 
life  in  Christ  which  Menno  himself  had  experienced.  Several  tracts 
attempt  to  justify  this  theory  through  an  appeal  to  reason  as  well  as 
to  scripture.  Menno  was  convinced  that  his  view  of  Jesus  and  his 
power  to  save  was  dependent  on  his  particular  explanation  of  how 
the  incarnation  of  Jesus  came  about  in  Mary. 

Conclusion 

We  must  be  in  Christ  and  Christ  in  us;  we  must  be  moved  by 

His  Spirit,  and  abide  in  His  Holy  Word  outwardly  and 

inwardly.  Otherwise  we  have  no  God.41 
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Menno  was  convinced  that  God  had  become  present  to  humanity  in 
Jesus  Christ.  Even  now  God  was  present  in  the  incarnated  Christ, 
that  is,  in  the  Christ  embodied  in  the  words  of  scripture  and  in  the 
believers  of  the  true  church.  This  Christ  was  inner  and  spiritual  but 
could  be  externally  defined  by  the  fruits  of  the  inner  life.  Thus  the 
Bible  as  an  authoritative  book  and  the  Anabaptist  community  as  an 
authoritative  church  received  new  power.  The  Bible  and  the  church 
could  become  powerful  new  vehicles  which  mediated  salvation  and 
new  life  to  those  who  responded  in  faith  and  repentance.  They 
could  become  the  context  in  which  discipleship  was  inspired  and 
substance  was  given  to  following  Jesus.  They  created  the  support 
needed  to  give  comfort  and  strength  to  those  who  were  being 
persecuted  for  their  faith. 

Because  this  authority  was  so  powerful  in  their  own  lives  it  was 
easy  to  forget  that  the  Bible  and  the  church  as  they  were  defined  by 
Menno  were  still  human.  The  temptation  was  there  to  equate  the 
Bible  (as  the  word  of  God)  and  the  church  (as  the  body  of  Christ) 
with  Jesus  incarnated  in  the  world.  The  close  connection  between 
the  new  flesh  of  Jesus  and  the  new  flesh  of  the  Christian  served  to 
cement  a  relationship  between  Bible,  church  and  the  incarnate  Jesus 
which  allowed  no  questioning  of  this  authority.  The  God  that 
Menno  now  proclaimed  was  not  only  contained  in  human  vessels 
but  became  more  and  more  identified  with  human  words.  The 
statement  that  “otherwise  we  have  no  God”  could  also  come  to 
mean  that  there  is  no  God  outside  of  the  literal  definitions  and  the 
human  embodiments  as  described  by  the  Anabaptists.  Menno’ s 
claim  was  then  in  danger  of  becoming  idolatrous. 

Maintaining  a  worship  of  God  in  Spirit  and  in  truth  is  the  best 
antidote  to  idolatry.  However,  this  becomes  difficult  when  our 
views  of  Jesus  must  also  be  embodied  enough  so  that  Jesus  can  be 
seen  walking  ahead  of  us  in  this  world.  This  tension  is  however 
necessary  in  order  for  our  theology  to  lead  to  discipleship  arising 
out  of  the  worship  of  God.  Definitions  and  explanations  of  Christ’s 
nature  must  always  be  held  loosely  enough  so  that  an  openness  to 
God’s  dynamic  Spirit  can  be  maintained  and  embodied  enough  so 
that  discipleship  is  possible.  Menno  struggled  to  understand  and 
live  according  to  the  revelation  and  salvation  which  he  saw 
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embodied  in  Jesus.  A  study  of  Menno’s  writings  is  worthwhile  if  it 
will  encourage  us  also  to  both  worship  the  God  who  is  beyond  our 
naming  as  well  as  live  as  disciples  following  the  Jesus  who  makes 
himself  known  to  us  in  concrete  terms. 
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The  Concept  of  Discipleship  in  an  Indian-Hindu 

Context 
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Introduction 

Dear  Brothers  and  Sisters  in  the  Lord,  on  behalf  of  the  Mennonite 
Churches  in  India  I  greet  you  all  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  personal  thanks  to  the  members  and  the  committee  of 
the  Menno  Simons  500  Symposium  because  of  the  invitation  which 
was  extended  to  me  to  attend  this  important  symposium  organized 
in  memory  of  Menno  Simons’  500th  birth  anniversary.  It  has 
always  been  my  wish  to  visit  the  places  of  Menno  Simons,  our  faith 
ancestor.  I  am  thankful  to  God  for  this  opportunity.  Also,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  share  my  views  on  the  topic,  “the  concept  of 
discipleship  in  an  Indian-Hindu  context.” 

India  is  a  religious  country.  In  fact,  India  is  the  original  home  of 
many  religions:  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Jainism,  Sikhism  and  of 
several  minor  religions.  Hinduism  is  the  religion  of  about  80%  of 
the  inhabitants  of  India.  That  is,  out  of  900  million  people  about 
720  million  follow  the  Hindu  religion.  Therefore,  the  Hindu 
thinking  very  much  influences  Indian  thinking  in  general,  including 
Christian  thinking  in  our  country. 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  three  concepts  in  India  which  are  very  much 
related  to  the  concept  of  discipleship.  These  concepts  flourished 
already  in  ancient  India  and  in  one  form  or  another  they  still  exist  in 
modem  times.  These  three  can  be  called  the  three  dimensions  of  the 
Indian  concept  of  discipleship. 

1.  Following  a  Guru  (Master-Teacher) 

A  Gum  is  more  than  a  teacher.  There  is  a  Hindi  language  couplet 
that  perfectly  explains  the  importance  of  such  a  Gum: 
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Guru  Govind  Dowoo  Khare;  Kake  Lagoon  Npaye? 

Balihari  Guru  Aapki,  Govind  Diyo  Bataye. 

which  means: 

Both  the  Teacher  and  God  are  standing,  whom  shall  I  pay  my 
homage? 

Thanks  be  to  the  Teacher  who  revealed  the  God. 

The  Guru  is  the  visible  personality  of  the  invisible  Deity.  The 
whole  life  style  of  the  Guru  is  imitated  by  the  Shishya  (disciple). 
The  Shishya  lives  in  close  fellowship  of  the  Guru  and  observes  the 
life  of  the  Guru;  he  serves  the  Guru  and  learns  in  this  way  the 
mysteries  of  life  and  life  beyond. 

2.  Living  an  Ashram  Life 

An  Ashram  is  a  kind  of  closed  society  where  a  group  of  disciples 
live  together  as  a  family.  This  group  of  disciples  strives  to 
experience  the  Guru  by  learning  and  following  the  examples  and 
teachings  of  the  Guru. 

3.  Making  Tirtha  Yatra  (pilgrimage) 

A  disciple  can  make  a  journey  to  those  sacred  places  which  have  a 
significant  relationship  with  the  life  of  the  Guru.  In  this  Yatra  the 
devotees  leave  their  homes,  their  loved  ones,  all  their  belongings, 
and  set  out  to  make  visits  to  the  sacred  places.  As  long  as  the 
journey  lasts,  they  only  have  one  single  purpose  in  mind,  that  is,  to 
have  Darshan  (vision)  and  experience  of  the  One  to  whom  they  are 
devoted. 

In  these  three  concepts  we  can  see  that  the  emphasis  is  not  on  rules 
and  regulations,  or  even  on  ethics  or  on  a  good  life.  The  emphasis 
here  is  on  the  person;  the  personality  of  the  Guru  is  of  foremost 
importance.  The  loyalty  is  to  the  Guru  and  experiencing  him  is  the 
sole  purpose  of  the  disciples’  life. 
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The  Mennonite  and  Brethren-in-Christ  churches  in  India  are  very 
much  involved  in  an  identity  crisis.  On  the  one  hand,  only  recently 
they  gained  administrative  independence  and  they  are  struggling  for 
financial  independence.  At  the  other  side,  being  a  minority  among 
the  giants  of  the  main  churches  like  the  Church  of  North  India,  the 
Church  of  South  India,  the  Methodist  Church,  etcetera,  meant  they 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  develop  an  identity  which  is  akin  to  the 
distinct  theological  stance  of  Mennonite  historical  faith. 

Yet  there  are  some  Christian  groups  which  have  developed 
indigenously  without  much  Western  influence  that  are  showing 
Indian  concepts  of  discipleship.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Guru  and 
Christians  are  the  Shishyas  living  a  life  style  after  the  example  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  their  Guru.  They  gather  together  in  a  place  every 
year  in  an  Ashram  style  to  learn  more  about  Jesus  and  his 
teachings.  Their  daily  lives  mark  that  they  are  in  the  world  yet  not 
of  the  world.  In  this  kind  of  life  they  are  simply  making  journeys 
toward  a  sacred  purpose,  to  be  like  Jesus  Christ,  their  Guru, 
spreading  his  love  and  message. 

These  groups  have  attracted  many  people  from  the  high  caste  Hindu 
populace;  because  they  do  not  so  much  emphasize  baptism  and 
severance  from  their  past  lives  this  type  of  Christianity  got  many 
followers.  I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with  their  type  of  Christianity 
but  I  have  to  admit  that  they  are  attractive  to  certain  groups  of 
people. 

India  is  a  land  of  Gurus  and  every  now  and  then  a  new  Guru  pops 
up.  Even  in  Christian  circles  Guru-like  Christian  teachers  come 
forward  and  for  a  while  attract  considerable  following  because  of 
their  oratorical  gifts  and  strong  type  of  leadership.  We  need  to  be 
very  watchful  here. 

Since  Jesus  and  the  world  of  the  Bible  were  Asian,  the  concepts 
mentioned  above  are  very  much  akin  to  biblical  teachings.  In  a 
sense,  India  has  developed  those  concepts  to  find  the  real  Guru. 
Jesus  Christ  is  that  Guru  who  can  really  satisfy  the  Indian 
yearnings.  We  Christians  in  India  have  this  responsibility  to  present 
Jesus  our  Lord  as  the  Guru,  as  that  Divine  Teacher  in  whom  all  can 
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find  the  experience  of  the  True  God.  I  am  confident,  if  the 
Christians  and  the  churches  in  India  apply  these  concepts  of 
discipleship  in  a  true  biblical  sense  we  will  really  be  able  to  spread 
the  message  of  the  gospel  in  India. 


■■  1:  '  ~ 

“Seguimiento”  and  Spirituality:  Viewing  and 
Sponsoring  Discipleship  in  the  Latin  American 

Context 

Daniel  S.  Schipani 


Introduction 

The  word  and  the  notion  of  discipleship  is  widely  and  frequently 
used  in  the  Latin  American  context.1  In  fact,  it  has  been  a  normative 
concept  for  Latin  American  Mennonites  since  the  early  days  of  the 
missionary  enterprise  and  church  planting  in  the  first  half  of  this 
century.  The  word  has  been  utilized  to  connote  the  shape  and  the 
content  of  the  life  of  the  Christian  faith  in  explicit  connection  with 
the  confessional  affirmation  of  the  lordship  of  Jesus  Christ.2  In  this 
necessarily  brief  and  sketchy  essay3  I  shall  limit  myself  to 
highlighting  certain  key  motifs  associated  with  discipleship  as  both 
a  theological  term  and  as  a  set  of  desirable  values  and  practices  for 
Christian  disciples  as  well  as  for  faith  communities  as  such.  Before 
I  do  that,  however,  the  following  consideration  is  in  order. 

In  general  terms,  it  can  be  stated  that  the  centrality  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  a  model  for  the  church,  and  the  necessity  of  historically  and 
existentially  following  him,  have  remained  at  the  core  of  the  views 
and  the  teachings  regarding  discipleship.  However,  the  actual 
significance  and  implications  of  such  a  stance  are  by  no  means 
plain  and  simple  and  neither  are  they  homogeneously  shared  by 
diverse  Anabaptist/Mennonite  groups  and  congregations  throughout 
Latin  America.  Further,  in  order  to  begin  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  place  and  the  meaning  of  discipleship  in  our  context, 
one  must  take  into  consideration  the  rich  interfacing  between 
Mennonites  (and  related  Anabaptist  groups  such  as  the  Brethren  in 
Christ,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  and  others4)  and  the  larger  Christian 
(mainly  Roman  Catholic)  and  evangelical  presence  in  the  midst  of 
concrete  socio-economic  and  cultural-political  circumstances  and 
conditions.  In  the  next  sections,  therefore,  I  shall  focus  on  three, 
distinct  yet  potentially  complementary  as  well  as  mutually 
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corrective,  ways  of  viewing  and  sponsoring5  discipleship  which 
presuppose  those  dialectical  relationships.  Needless  to  say,  in 
reality  the  following  versions  or  models  of  discipleship  are  not 
necessarily  neatly  separated;  on  the  contrary,  they  can  be 
appreciated  as  three  predominant  yet  intertwined  or  blended 
streams  of  Anabaptist  spirituality  in  the  Latin  American  context. 

Discipleship  as  evangelical  piety 

This  is  a  strain  of  Christian  experience  and  reflection  directly 
associated  with  the  early  teachings  of  the  North  American 
Mennonite  missionaries.  It  is  still  the  main  dimension  constitutive 
of  current  discipleship  views  and  practices.  Key  words  defining  the 
content  of  discipleship  in  this  case  include  consecration  and 
separateness ,  nonconformity ,  faithfulness,  commitment,  and 
holiness  oflife.Thc  significance  of  this  view  and  way  of  sponsoring 
discipleship  lies  in  the  focus  on  following  Jesus  (in  the  sense  of 
imitation  and  participation  in  his  life )  as  the  key  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual  character  of  the  believer. 

The  remarks  above  suggest  that  there  is  much  in  common  with  the 
understandings  and  witness  of  the  wider  evangelical  movement  in 
Latin  America.  That  is  indeed  the  case.  In  fact,  broadly  speaking, 
the  evangelical  spirituality  in  the  Latin  American  context  (including 
the  Anabaptist/Mennonite  experience)  has  mainly  consisted  in  an 
adaptation  of  the  missionary  spirituality  transplanted  by  the  North 
Atlantic  missions.  Given  the  strong  influence  of  pietistic  revival  in 
the  beginnings  of  the  Protestant  missionary  movement,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  a  clear  and  consistent  pietistic  character — notable, 
for  instance,  in  the  typical  preaching  and  in  the  hymnology — as  the 
predominant  characteristic  of  Latin  American  spirituality  as  well.  In 
short,  the  features  of  intense  personal  piety — that  is,  the  importance 
of  a  personal  experience  of  Christ — and  the  emphasis  on  the 
practical  Christian  life  as  alternative  lifestyle,  including  a  strong 
and  explicit  connection  between  faith  and  life  and  overall 
existential  orientation,  are  viewed  at  the  very  core  of  discipleship.6 

Having  indicated  such  a  commonality  with  the  wider  evangelical 
movement  in  Latin  America,  the  Anabaptist/Mennonite  distinctives 
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must  be  emphasized  as  well.  That  distinctive  has  tended  to  consist 
in  a  stronger  emphasis  on  the  faith  community  as  such,  the 
simplicity  of  life  (especially  in  the  face  of  the  pervasive  influence 
of  the  gospel  of  success  and  material  abundance  preached  by  many 
evangelicals),  the  way  of  peace,  and  an  ecumenical  and  bridge¬ 
building,  reconciling  disposition  not  always  shared  by  other 
Christian  groups. 

The  following  two  streams  of  Anabaptist/Mennonite  spirituality, 
including  their  own  key  terms  associated  with  discipleship,  must 
really  be  seen  as  modifying  and  enhancing  this  (predominant) 
stance  of  discipleship  as  evangelical  piety. 

Discipleship  as  Christian  praxis 

Recent  experiences  of  massive  human  suffering  determined  by 
unjust  socio-economic  and  political  structures  and  the  witness  of 
liberation-oriented  Christians  in  Latin  America  and  elsewhere  have 
resonated  afresh  among  many  Anabaptists/Mennonites  as  well.  A 
key  focus  of  reflection  and  understanding,  duly  reinterpreted,  has 
been  the  gospel  of  the  reign  (or  kingdom)  of  God,  to  be  viewed  not 
only  in  terms  of  the  ethical  and  eschatological  dimensions  of  the 
gospel  but  as  pointing  to  the  actual  politics  of  God  in  history  as 
well.  Hence,  discipleship  here  is  viewed  and  sponsored  for  the  sake 
of  God’s  reign  thus  rediscovered.  And  concepts  such  as  critical 
discernment ,  and  responsibility  in  faithfully  following  Jesus 
Christ — in  a  potentially  creative  tension  with  citizenship  here  and 
now — become  new  focal  points  for  action  and  reflection.  Needless 
to  say,  discipleship  as  the  way  of  Christian  praxis  thus  understood 
includes  an  implicit — and  often  explicit — critique  of  any  dualistic, 
privatistic,  individualistic  and  spiritualized  distortion  of  the 
normative  biblical  view  of  faith  which  is  espoused. 

The  significance  of  this  view  consists  in  the  rediscovery  of  the 
actual  pertinence  of  the  politics  of  God  which  Jesus  is  seen  to  have 
adopted  and  enacted.  A  renewed  interest  in  the  question  of  justice — 
even  to  the  point  of  modifying  our  traditional  peace  theology  by 
fostering  social  consciousness  and  responsibility,  advocacy  and 
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active  solidarity,  and  so  on — is  one  of  the  ways  that  the  more 
traditional  spirituality  (what  I  have  called  discipleship  as 
evangelical  piety)  is  thus  enhanced  in  a  very  substantial  manner. 

In  this  stream  of  discipleship  as  Christian  praxis  one  can  also  point  to 
a  number  of  correctives  stemming  from  the  Anabaptist/Mennonite 
views  and  practices  regarding  the  broader  Latin  American 
liberationist  positions.  Some  of  those  correctives  include  the 
following:  a  stronger  view  of  the  normativity  of  Scripture;  the 
embrace  of  nonviolence  in  the  face  of  solidarity  with  victims  and 
resistance;  and  the  affirmation  of  the  church  as  a  messianic 
community  (while  critiquing  Constantinian  visions  and  practices  on 
the  part  of  liberationists  and  others).7 

Discipleship  as  charismatic  spirituality 

The  impact  of  the  renewal  or  charismatic  movement  is  also  clearly 
apparent  among  Latin  American  Anabaptists/Mennonites,  including 
several  of  the  faster  growing  congregations.  In  fact,  calling  people 
to  faith  and  making  disciples  in  an  especially  intentional  manner  is 
one  of  the  features  of  those  faith  communities.  Key  words  related  to 
discipleship  include  the  notion  of  the  empowered  and  victorious  life 
in  the  sense  of  both  freedom  in  the  Spirit  (as  expressed  in  actual, 
manifold  deliverance,  in  worshipful  celebration,  in  faithful  living, 
and  so  on)  as  well  as  giftedness — enablement  for  ministry  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ. 

This  third  way  of  viewing,  practicing,  and  promoting  discipleship 
as  life  in  the  Spirit  has  recovered  and  emphasized  a  number  of 
biblico-theological  notions  such  as  those  concerning  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  powers  and  spiritual 
warfare  as  such.  It  includes  potential  and  often  explicit  correctives 
to  the  other  two  versions  of  discipleship — what  I  have  called  the 
way  of  evangelical  piety  and  the  way  of  Christian  praxis.  Further,  as 
an  Anabaptist/Mennonite  version  of  charismatic  renewal,  this  view 
can  also  critique  and  correct  other  Latin  American  Christian 
expressions  of  charismatic  spirituality  (for  example,  concerning  a 
more  holistic  service  and  peace  orientation). 
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The  significance  of  this  view  and  way  of  sponsoring  discipleship 
consists  in  the  recovery  of  the  sense  of  Christian  vocation  as 
vocation  in  the  Spirit.  In  the  face  of  competing  economic,  political, 
military  and  religious  powers  in  the  Latin  American  context,  at  best 
this  version  of  discipleship  contributes  a  twofold  reminder:  first,  the 
hopeful  reminder  that  even  in  the  face  of  awsome  odds,  God  is  with 
and  for  us  and  the  divine  presence  and  action  is  manifested  in 
tangible,  wonderful  ways;  second,  the  humbling  reminder  that, 
unless  God’s  Spirit  is  actively  engaged  in  and  through  the  life  of 
Christian  disciples,  we  remain  fruitless. 

Conclusion 

I  suggested  in  the  introduction  that  the  three  ways  of  viewing  and 
sponsoring  discipleship  are  potentially  complementary.  One  way  to 
indicate  such  a  complementarity  is  by  reframing  the  discussion  of 
discipleship  in  explicitly  trinitarian  terms.  In  Latin  America  there 
has  been  a  growing  awareness  that  growth  in  the  life  of  the 
Christian  faith — that  is,  the  way  of  discipleship  however  defined, 
for  faith  communities  and  individuals  alike — consists  in  being 
formed  and  transformed  in  conformity  to  the  life  of  God  in  the 
world. 

It  can  therefore  be  stated  that  diverse  understandings  and  practices 
of  discipleship  tend  to  emphasize  certain  dimensions  of  the  actual, 
more  comprehensive  reality  of  seguimiento  (following ,  navolging , 
the  historical  and  existential  following  of  Jesus  Christ)  and 
spirituality  (the  discernible  and  fostered  faithful  living  as  such). 
Constructively  speaking,  it  can  thus  be  argued  that  a  fuller 
description  of  discipleship  must  include  the  three  fundamental 
dimensions  of  human  emergence  in  the  light  of  divine  life.  Those 
interrelated  dimensions  can  in  turn  be  focused  as  follows:  growth  in 
discipleship  involves,  first,  partaking  in  the  vision  of  the  living  God 
as  a  way  of  seeing  and  knowing;  second,  it  also  includes  the  virtue 
(that  is,  the  heart  and  character)  of  Christ  as  a  way  of  being;  and, 
finally,  the  vocation  of  the  Spirit  as  a  way  of  living  in  the  world.  In 
sum,  the  challenge  before  us  in  Latin  America  and  elsewhere  is  to 
further  discern,  long  and  pray  for,  and  sponsor  pertinent  and 
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truthful  ways  of  becoming  living  signs  of  God’s  love  in  the  world 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  world. 


1  “Latin  American  context”  in  this  essay  includes  the  Caribbean  region  as 
well  as  the  “Latinos” — also  called  “Hispanics” — in  North  America. 

2Indeed,  the  necessity  of  affirming  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  of  life  and  history 
as  well  as  personal  (and  cosmic)  Savior  has  been  presented  as  basic  to  the 
church’s  ethical  teaching.  And  this  emphasis  must  in  turn  be  viewed  in 
light  of  the  larger  Roman  Catholic  Latin  American  background  and  the 
Protestant  (or  “evangelical”)  movement  in  Latin  America  as  well. 

3The  original  assignment  received  by  this  writer  indicated  that  the 
contribution  would  be  concise  (corresponding  to  a  ten-minute  oral 
presentation)  and  had  to  address  the  following  twofold  questions:  What  are 
the  keywords  related  to  discipleship  in  our  Latin  American  context?  What 
do  persons  in  our  context  emphasize  as  the  most  important  characteristics 
of  discipleship? 

4It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  are  several  evangelical  leaders  and 
congregations  throughout  Latin  America  who  also  identify  themselves  as 
Anabaptists,  including  a  strong  affirmation  of  the  characteristic  tenets  of 
our  faith  and  church  tradition.  Obviously,  discipleship  is  for  them  an 
especially  essential  concept  as  well. 

5In  this  essay,  the  term  “sponsoring”  connotes  spiritual  guidance — 
especially  through  counsel  and  teaching — in  the  process  of  conversion  and 
formation  in  the  life  of  the  Christian  faith. 

6These  very  features  have  been  an  essential  dimension  in  the  appeal 
experienced  by  new  converts  from  traditional  Roman  Catholicism  and 
other  religious  traditions  and  practices.  My  own  grandparents — who  were 
poor  immigrants  from  southern  Italy — thus  encountered  the  Mennonite 
church  and  its  gospel  message  in  Argentina  several  decades  ago.  For  them 
and  for  many  others,  Christian  faith  then  became  something  existentially 
real  and  significant  in  a  way  that  they  had  not  experienced  before. 

7On  this  and  related  points  see,  for  instance,  Daniel  S.  Schipani,  ed. 
Freedom  &  Discipleship:  Liberation  theology  in  an  Anabaptist  Perspective 
(Maryknoll,  N.Y.:  Orbis,  1989). 
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The  group,  whose  understanding  of  discipleship  will  be  discussed 
today,  is  quite  diverse.  Because  of  this  great  diversity  many  have 
found  it  difficult  to  gain  a  clear  and  complete  picture  of  this  group. 
To  help  in  this  matter,  a  brief  description  of  the  group  will  now  be 
presented  at  the  beginning. 

1.  Definition 

When  hearing  the  name  of  the  Russian- German  Churches ,  one  is 
likely  to  become  confused.  Although  most  of  the  churches  share 
many  commonalties,  they  can  have  very  different  names  like  the 
Mennonites,  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Church,  Evangelical 
Christians,  Evangelical/Baptist/Brethren  Church,  etc.  The  different 
designations  have  their  roots  in  the  development  of  the  church 
landscape  in  Russia  and  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Statistically 
about  50  %  of  the  churches  consider  themselves  Mennonites.  The 
other  half  associate  themselves  with  the  Baptists.  The  term 
Anabaptist  is  presently  not  used  in  Germany  to  refer  to  the  Free 
Churches  with  an  Anabaptist  background.  However,  it  is  the  best 
term  to  characterize  the  group  being  discussed  in  today’s 
presentation. 

2.  A  Historical  Review 

Between  the  years  of  1763  and  1862,  approximately  100,000 
Germans  immigrated  from  Germany  and  Prussia  to  Russia.  Of  these 
34%  were  Catholics,  55%  Protestants  (Lutherans  and  Reformed) 
and  1 1%  Mennonites.  In  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century,  revival 
broke  out  among  the  German  colonists  in  Russia.  This  led  to  the 
founding  of  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Church  among  the  Mennonites 
and  the  establishment  of  the  German  Baptists  among  the  Protestants 
and  Catholics.  The  German  Pietists  as  well  as  the  German  Baptists 
played  an  important  role  in  this  revival  movement. 
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Simultaneously,  the  Russian  population  also  experienced  a  revival. 
This  led  to  the  establishment  of  Russian  Free  Churches  like  the 
Evangelical  Christians  in  St.  Petersburg  and  the  Baptists  in  the 
Ukraine  and  South  Russia.  While  the  Evangelical  Christians  were 
influenced  by  Lord  Radstock  and  others  from  the  Brethren 
movement  in  England,  the  German  Pietist  movement  helped  in  the 
Ukraine  and  the  German  Baptists  in  South  Russia  to  establish  these 
churches.  In  addition,  the  Russian-German  Baptists  and  the 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church  influenced  the  Russian  Free  Churches 
with  which  they  maintained  close  contact. 

The  church  landscape  of  the  Russian-German  Churches,  like  the 
Mennonites,  Mennonite  Brethren  Church  and  Baptists,  changed 
after  the  Second  World  War.  As  a  result  of  the  Second  World  War, 
they  lost  their  homes  and  churches.  This  situation  forced  them  to 
join  the  Russian  Free  Churches  of  the  Union  of  the  Evangelical 
Christian-Baptists.  Only  a  few  of  the  Mennonites  and  Mennonite 
Brethren  Churches  remained  autonomous.  The  integration  into  the 
Russian  Free  Churches,  which  lasted  until  the  emigration  to 
Germany,  contributed  to  mutual  influence  and  enrichment.  Quite 
often,  German  Christians  took  leadership  roles  in  the  Russian  Free 
Churches  and  contributed  and  influenced  the  Russian  Christians. 
An  example  is  Georgi  Wiens,  who  for  many  years  led  the  Russian 
Underground  Church  which  had  separated  from  the  registered 
Union  of  the  Evangelical  Christian-Baptists  during  the  1960s. 

Religious  Groups  of  the  Russian-Germans  in  Russia  1763-1862 


P  ro  te  s  ta  n  ts 


Mennonites  34% 
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3.  The  Present  Analysis 

3.1  A  General  Overview 

Presently,  the  church  situation  of  the  Russian-German  Anabaptists 
in  Germany  is  no  less  complicated  than  their  history  in  Russia. 
Researchers  have  not  been  able  to  account  for  all  the  Russian- 
German  churches  within  their  statistics.  However,  one  can  assume 
that  there  are  more  than  50,000  Russian-German  Christians  who 
have  an  Anabaptist  background.  Together  they  represent  one  of  the 
largest  groups  of  Free  Churches  in  Germany.  They  also  include  the 
largest  and  fastest  growing  churches  in  the  country.  One  can  only 
assume  that  they  will  continue  to  grow  in  the  future.  Two  key 
reasons  for  this  rapid  growth  are  the  continual  influx  of  Russian- 
Germans  from  Russia  and  the  many  evangelistic  activities  of  the 
churches.  These  churches  are  presently  organized  into  several 
unions  and  associations,  each  having  a  different  emphasis. 

3.2  Concrete  Classification 

There  are  different  ways  of  classifying  the  Russian-German 
Anabaptist  Churches.  They  can  be  subdivided  according  to  the 
conservative1  or  progressive2  wing,  their  associations,  or  their 
affiliation  with  the  Mennonites  or  Baptists.  Depending  on  how 
these  churches  are  classified,  there  are  also  differences  on  how 
discipleship  is  perceived  and  understood. 

3.2.1  The  Mennonite  Wing 

Die  Arbeitsgemeinschaft  zur  geistlichen  Unterstiitzung  in 
Mennonitengemeinden  (AGUM)  (Workgroup  for  spiritual  support 
in  the  Mennonite  Churches)  represents  the  so-called  Church 
Mennonites.  At  the  present  they  only  differ  with  the  Mennonite 
Brethren  Church  in  the  form  of  their  baptisms.  Depending  on  the 
church,  they  practice  baptism  by  immersion  at  the  request  of  the 
one  being  baptized.  This  group,  who  numbered  approximately 
4,500  members  in  1995,  is  theologically  and  ethically  very 
conservative.  They  strongly  emphasize  maintaining  the  ethical 
values  which  they  brought  with  them  from  Russia. 
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Die  Arbeitsgemeinschaft  Mennonitischer  Briidergemeinden  in 
Deutschland  (AMBD)  (The  Workgroup  of  Mennonite  Brethren 
Churches  in  Germany)  has  over  50%  Russian-Germans  in  their 
organization.  The  other  half  of  the  group  is  composed  of  native 
German  Christians  as  well  as  immigrants  from  South  and  North 
America.  This  group  represents  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Churches 
in  North  America  and  in  1995  numbered  approximately  1,350 
members. 

Die  unabhangige  Gemeinden  (The  independent  churches)  is  a 
group  with  about  8,000  members  associated  with  the  Mennonite 
wing.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  despite  the  independence  of  these 
churches  they  maintain  close  relationships  to  either  the 
Bruderschaft  der  Umsiedlergemeinden  (BUG)  (The  Fraternity  of 
Russian-German  Emigrant  Churches)  or  Bund  Taufgesinnter 
Gemeinden  (BTG)  (The  Union  of  Anabaptist  Churches). 

3.2.2  The  Baptist  Wing 

Die  Vereinigung  der  Evangehumschristen-Baptisten-Brudergemeinden 
(VEBB)  (The  Union  of  Evangelical  Christian-Baptist-Brethren 
Churches)  see  themselves  as  the  representatives  of  the  underground 
church,  also  known  as  the  suffering  church  within  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  After  various  splits  within  their  own  ranks,  they  presently 
account  for  approximately  5,000  members  and  are  theologically 
and  ethically  extremely  conservative. 

Die  Bruderschaft  der  Evangeliumschristen-Baptisten  (BEB) 

(The  Fraternity  of  the  Evangelical  Christian-Baptists)  is  a  splinter 
group  of  the  previously  mentioned  union.  In  1995  it  numbered 
approximately  3,500  parishioners.  It  split  from  the  VEBB  because 
it  was  not  conservative  enough. 

Die  Arbeitsgemeinschaft  der  Evangeliumschristen-Baptisten 

(AEB)  (The  Workgroup  of  the  Evangelical  Christian-Baptists)  is  an 
organization  which  works  under  the  auspices  of  the  German 
Baptist/Brethren  Union  (Bund  Evangelisch-Freikirchlicher 
Gemeinden).  In  1995  this  group  numbered  approximately  4,400 
members  and  considers  itself  in  part  the  representatives  of  the 
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Union  of  the  Evangelical  Christian-Baptists  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union. 

I 

Die  unabhangige  Gemeinden  (The  independent  churches)  within 
this  wing  incorporate  a  group  of  approximately  8,000  members  and 
maintain  close  contact  with  either  the  BUG  or  with  the  BTG. 

A  group  of  churches,  which  have  split  from  the  VEBB  because  the 
VEBB  was  too  conservative,  have  been  working  for  two  years  to 
establish  a  Workgroup  of  Independent  and  Bible  Faithful  Churches 
(Arbeitsgemeinschaft  unabhangiger  und  bibeltreuer 
Gemeinden).  Because  of  different  views  on  ethical  questions, 
this  group  has  yet  to  be  established. 

3.2.3  The  Mixed  Wing 

Der  Bund  Taufgesinnter  Gemeinden  (BTG)  (The  Union  of 
Anabaptist  Churches)  is  an  association  of  churches  which  either 
come  from  a  Baptist  or  Mennonite  tradition.  These  churches,  which 
presently  number  more  than  5,000  members,  present  the  most 
progressive  wing  of  the  Russian-German  Anabaptists.  Their 
emphasis  does  not  lie  in  observing  a  set  of  rules  but  on  mission  and 
theological  training  of  their  lay  leaders.  The  training  is  done 
primarily  through  the  Bibelseminar  Bonn  (Bible  Seminary  Bonn). 
Presently  the  college  and  seminary  programs  have  over  200 
students  enrolled.  These  programs  are  offered  through  a  day  school, 
training-by-extension  and  continuing  education  courses. 

Die  Bruderschaft  der  Umsiedlergemeinden  (BUG)  (The 
Fraternity  of  the  Russian-German  Emigrant  Churches)  are  made  up 
of  half  Mennonite  and  half  Baptist  churches  and  include  more  than 
5,000  members.  This  association  represents  the  most  conservative 
group  of  the  Russian-German  Christians.  In  addition,  it  has  a  strong 
influence  on  many  independent  churches  whose  members  have  just 
recently  arrived  in  Germany  from  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Their 
structures  reflect  the  makeup  of  the  Union  of  the  Evangelical 
Christian-Baptists  in  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
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3.2.4  The  Integrated  Wing 

More  than  1,000  of  the  Russian-German  Anabaptists  have  joined 
the  local  German  Mennonite  or  Baptist  churches  in  the  last  year. 
The  other  Christians  have  not  taken  this  step  because  of  cultural 
and,  in  part,  theological  differences.  There  will  be  little  change 
concerning  this  stance  in  the  near  future. 

Russian-German  Anabaptist  Churches  in  Germany  1995 


In  German 

Churches  uG  Bap 

BTG  5,000  hOOO  8,000 


BEB  3,500  AUBG  2,500  AGUM 


4,500 


4.  The  Concept  of  Discipleship 

The  same  terms  and  expressions  can  be  used  in  many  instances  to 
describe  the  understanding  of  discipleship  among  the  Russian- 
German  Anabaptists.  However,  in  the  application  and  practice  of 
discipleship  there  are  major  differences.  Various  groups  add  new 
aspects  to  the  idea  of  discipleship  that  are  viewed  as  vital  and 
normative. 

4.1  Conversion  and  Rebirth  as  Prerequisites  of  Discipleship 

Conversion  and  rebirth  are  seen  as  prerequisites  of  discipleship  and 
church  membership,  whereby  conversion  and  repentance  have  to 
conform  in  most  communities  to  a  certain  form.  In  the  conservative 
communities,  it  is  expected  that  the  person  comes  to  the  front  after 
the  altar  call  and  confesses  his  sins  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  In  the 
progressive  churches,  the  form  of  the  conversion  plays  a  less 
significant  role. 
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4.2  Baptism  as  a  Sign  of  Entering  into  Committed  Discipleship 


All  groups  are  of  the  opinion  that  baptism  is  a  key  aspect  in 
discipleship.  It  is  the  sign  of  entering  into  committed  discipleship. 
None  of  the  churches  will  accept  an  unbaptized  person  as  a  member 
into  the  church  or  allow  him  or  her  to  partake  of  communion.  In 
some  of  the  more  conservative  churches,  they  go  so  far  as  to 
combine  in  some  respects  baptism  with  salvation. 

4.3  Discipleship  within  the  Context  of  Church 

The  Russian-German  Anabaptists  do  not  believe  in  discipleship 
which  is  practiced  outside  of  the  church.  Therefore,  it  is  expected 
that  each  member  participates  actively  in  church.  Passive  members 
are  rebuked  by  the  church  members  and  church  leaders  for  their 
lack  of  participation  and  are  constantly  encouraged  to  participate  in 
church  activities. 

4.4  Priesthood  of  the  Believer 

It  is  not  only  expected  by  the  members  to  be  active  in  church  but 
based  on  their  strong  conviction  of  the  priesthood  of  the  believer 
the  church  seeks  to  provide  possibilities  to  use  their  gifts.  Neither 
theological  study  nor  other  academic  or  social  training  are  required 
for  members  to  use  their  gifts.  The  character  and  personal  lifestyle 
of  the  individual  are  considered  important  for  serving  in  the  church 
and  in  church  leadership. 

4.5  Sanctification  as  the  Primary  Goal  of  Discipleship 

The  term  sanctification  is  the  most  used  word  within  the  sermons  at 
the  Russian-German  churches.  However,  the  meaning  of  the  word 
sanctification  differs  from  group  to  group.  In  the  conservative 
churches,  the  meaning  is  coupled  with  the  customs  and  traditions 
which  have  been  imported  from  Russia  to  Germany.  The  focus  is 
on  certain  prohibitions  like  owning  a  television,  going  to  the 
cinema  or  theater,  dancing,  drinking  alcohol,  smoking  tobacco,  etc. 
Some  prohibitions  are  specifically  directed  towards  men  or  women. 
For  example,  it  is  forbidden  for  a  woman  to  cut  her  hair  or  to  wear 
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pants.  The  men,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  allowed  to  wear  long 
hair  or  have  a  beard.  Jewelry  is  also  prohibited  within  many 
conservative  churches.  That  also  includes  wedding  rings. 
Furthermore,  it  is  expected  for  married  women  to  cover  their  heads 
with  a  headcovering. 

4.6  Cleansing  as  a  Way  to  Sanctification 

In  the  past  and  occasionally  today  around  the  new  year,  meetings 
are  held  where  every  church  member  is  subjected  to  an  oral 
examination  where  the  church  examines  its  members  concerning 
their  lifestyles.  The  observances  of  the  above  mentioned 
prohibitions  are  among  the  topics  discussed  in  these  meetings. 
Disobedient  members  are  admonished  and  must  promise  the  church 
that  they  will  observe  the  rules  of  the  church  in  the  future. 

4.7  Church  Discipline  as  a  Means  to  Sanctification 

Church  discipline,  which  can  include  expulsion  from  the  church, 
has  been  and  is  still  practiced  by  conservative  churches  to  achieve 
the  necessary  cleansing  and  sanctification.  More  than  occasionally 
this  practice  is  abused  by  church  leadership  to  exert  control  over  the 
church  and  church  members. 

4.8  The  Bible  as  the  Standard  for  Discipleship 

Both  the  conservative  as  well  as  the  progressive  churches  view  the 
Bible  as  the  sole  standard  for  Christian  doctrine  and  practice.  The 
church  rules,  which  include  the  above  mentioned  prohibitions,  are 
also  added.  Occasionally,  one  gets  the  impression  that  for  some 
churches  the  church  rules  have  a  higher  authority  than  the  Bible. 

4.9  Mission  and  Evangelisation  as  True  Marks  of  Discipleship 

From  the  beginning  the  Russian-German  Anabaptists  were  mission 
minded  and  very  active  in  evangelism.  Because  of  the  strong 
persecutions  they  had  to  face  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  their 
mission  orientation  was  almost  completely  lost.  It  wasn’t  until 
Perestroika  that  the  mission  spirit  was  rekindled,  leading  to  a 
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renewed  work  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  in  part  worldwide.  It 
must  be  noted  that  the  progressive  churches  were  more  active  in 
missions  than  the  conservatives.  For  example,  the  Bund 
Taufgesinnter  Gemeinden  (BTG)  with  about  5,000  members 
supports  at  the  present  time  119  missionaries  active  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  Asia,  Africa,  South  and  North  America.  On  the  other 
hand  the  conservative  churches  are  focused  on  preserving  tradition, 
leaving  them  with  little  to  no  strength  and  energy  to  proclaim  the 
gospel  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  own  churches.  Evangelism  is 
usually  limited  to  their  own  children  and  relatives  who  are  not  yet 
Christians. 

4.10  Separation  of  Church  and  State 

The  persecution  from  the  state  and  the  society  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union  have  contributed  to  a  negative  view  of  the  state  and  society 
in  general.  One  should  distance  him-  or  herself  from  the  state  and 
society  which  represent  the  evils  of  the  world.  The  disassociation 
from  the  state,  which  also  was  considered  a  symbol  of  tyranny,  was 
expressed  in  refusing  military  service  and  rejecting  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  state.  Quite  often  the  young  men,  especially 
those  from  the  underground  church,  were  imprisoned  for  these 
actions.  The  church  saw  itself  as  a  suffering  church.  It  was  a  church 
under  the  cross  where  martyrs  were  honored.  The  fact  that  now  in 
Germany  they  live  in  a  different  political  situation  has  contributed 
to  the  rethinking  of  their  views  of  the  state.  Nevertheless,  even  now 
in  Germany  they  are  still  radically  opposed  to  the  interference  of 
the  state  in  church  matters. 

5.  Closing  Remarks 

The  circumstances  in  Russia  and  in  the  former  Soviet  Union 
contributed  in  many  ways  to  helping  the  Russian-German 
Anabaptists  to  practice  the  Anabaptist  understanding  of 
discipleship.  In  Germany,  where  they  are  confronted  with  a  new 
political,  cultural,  geographical  and  religious  situation,  the  churches 
are  challenged  to  rethink,  rediscover  and  apply  anew  their 
Anabaptist  understanding  of  discipleship. 
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1  The  term  “conservative”  used  within  the  context  of  this  presentation,  does 
not  refer  to  the  theological  position  or  direction  of  the  churches,  but  it 
refers  to  the  conservative  stance  concerning  certain  traditions  that  they 
brought  with  them  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  Germany. 

2  The  term  “progressive”  identifies  churches  who  are  working  on 
becoming  integrated  into  German  life.  They  are  learning  to  distinguish 
between  the  ethical  standards  of  the  Russian-German  traditions  and  the 
biblical  standards.  In  addition,  these  churches  put  a  high  level  of  emphasis 
on  missions  and  theological  training  for  their  workers. 


Keywords  Relating  to  Discipleship  in  the  Thought  of 

Menno  Simons 

C.  Arnold  Snyder 

One  of  the  aims  of  this  symposium  was  to  encourage  reflection 
about  Menno  Simons’  influence  on  the  contemporary  global 
Mennonite  church,  half  a  millennium  after  Menno ’s  birth.  As  one 
of  the  ways  of  encouraging  dialogue  and  reflection,  and  of 
providing  a  focus  for  the  symposium,  the  organizers  have  invited  an 
examination  of  discipleship  in  Menno. 

The  term  discipleship  points  to  the  understanding  that  believers 
must  follow  after  Christ  in  life — Nachfolge  in  German,  or 
Navolging  in  Dutch.  Some  very  great  claims  have  been  made  for 
the  role  of  discipleship  in  Anabaptist  thought,  particularly  by  North 
American  historians  in  the  past.1  Although  not  as  much  would  be 
claimed  for  discipleship  today  as  has  been  done,  nevertheless 
discipleship  remains  a  useful  descriptive  term  for  understanding 
Menno  and  Mennonite  thought  and  practice.  Discipleship  points  to 
widely  shared  theological  presuppositions  and  practices  which 
distinguished  Anabaptists,  and  later  Mennonites,  from  mainline 
Protestants. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  following  after  Christ  in  life  was  a  central 
concept  for  Menno  Simons  as  it  was  for  Anabaptists  generally. 
Even  if  Menno  did  not  always  use  the  specific  term  Navolging ,  the 
concept  of  following  after  Christ  in  life  occupied  a  central  place  in 
his  thought. 

Although  this  paper  is  meant  to  point  to  keywords  relating  to 
discipleship  in  Menno,  it  seemed  best  to  begin,  by  way  of 
introduction,  with  a  brief  outline  of  the  way  in  which  discipleship 
fits  into  the  overall  structure  of  Menno ’s  thought. 
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The  Place  of  Discipleship  in  Menno’s  Thought 

A  question  that  has  been  debated  periodically  in  the  scholarly 
literature  has  been:  What  is  the  central  or  ruling  principle  of 
Menno’s  theology?  A  few  years  ago  Hans- Jurgen  Goertz 
summarized  the  debate  as  follows: 

Cornelius  Krahn  saw  this  centre  in  ecclesiology,  Johannes  A. 
Oosterbaan  in  Christology,  and  Christoph  Bomhauser  in  the 
teaching  of  rebirth.2 

To  this  list  one  could  add  Sjouke  Voolstra’s  observation,  which 
hearkens  back  to  Oosterbaan ’s  emphasis  on  Christology,  namely, 
that  faith  in  Christ  as  an  active,  forgiving,  and  regenerating  Spirit  is 
the  cantus  firmus  of  the  Melchiorite-Mennonite  theological 
tradition.3  Writing  from  a  social  history  perspective,  Goertz  himself 
suggested  that  the  argumentative  structure  and  the  Sitz  im  Leben  of 
Menno’s  theological  thought  were  to  be  found  in  anticlericalism.4 

None  of  these  scholars  described  discipleship  as  the  central  or 
ruling  principle  of  Menno’s  thought.  Nevertheless,  discipleship 
stands  very  near  to  the  centre  in  all  of  their  analyses  because  of 
what  William  Keeney  calls  the  “close  and  intimate  relationship 
between  practice  and  thought”  in  Dutch  Anabaptism.5 

Discipleship  points  more  strongly  to  deed  than  thought;  more 
emphatically  to  the  practical  than  the  theoretical;  more  strongly  to  a 
spirituality  than  a  theology.  But  as  Christological  studies  such  as 
Voolstra’s  make  clear,  the  practical  outworking  represented  by 
discipleship  in  Menno  is  closely  related  to  prior  theological 
commitments.  Discipleship  insists  upon  practice  but  practice  is 
rooted  in  theology  even  when  that  theology  is  taken  for  granted  and 
not  systematically  explored. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  thematic  approach  and  analysis  in 
William  Keeney’s  monograph  Dutch  Anabaptist  Thought  and 
Practice:  1539-1564.  Keeney  argues  that  apart  from  the  adoption  of 
the  formal  scriptural  principle  (common  to  the  evangelical  stream 
of  reform),  Menno’s  real  theological  beginning  point  was  his 
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teaching  concerning  rebirth  and  the  new  creature  in  Christ.6  For 
Menno,  the  process  of  salvation  begins  with  the  living  Word  of  God 
and  its  call  to  repentance,  but  disciples  emerge  only  after  sinners 
repent  and  are  inwardly  regenerated  and  spiritually  united  to  a 
sinless  Christ.  Without  the  spiritual  rebirth  and  regeneration  of 
sinners,  there  can  be  no  expectation  of  their  following  after  Christ 
in  life.  According  to  Keeney’s  analysis,  repentance,  rebirth,  and 
Christology  precede  discipleship  in  Menno’ s  thought;  ecclesiology 
is  an  outgrowth  of  discipleship. 

Discipleship  was  not  the  beginning  point  of  Menno ’s  theology. 
Discipleship  in  Menno ’s  thought  stood  in  a  secondary  but 
nevertheless  crucial  position  as  the  necessary  and  visible 
outworking  of  prior  experienced  spiritual  realities.  In  Goertz’s 
terms,  discipleship  in  Menno  pointed  to  what  was  lacking  in  priests 
and  preachers  and  what  was  called  for  in  regenerated  believers. 

Although  discipleship  for  Menno  was  a  derivative  and  secondary 
manifestation,  it  was  for  Menno  nevertheless  a  thoroughly 
necessary  element  in  the  process  of  salvation  without  which  no  one 
might  be  saved.  And  it  was  a  necessary  element  in  the  bringing 
together  of  the  pure  church  of  believers.  That  is,  discipleship  for 
Menno  was  the  hinge  on  which  turned  both  his  soteriology  and  his 
ecclesiology. 

This  secondary  and  yet  central  place  of  discipleship  in  Menno  is 
evident  in  the  exhortation  he  directed  to  readers  of  his  important 
book,  the  Foundation  of  Christian  Doctrine. 

Flee  all  false  doctrine.  Avoid  every  appearance  of  evil.  Believe 
in  Christ  Jesus.  Make  a  repentant  and  unblamable  life  your 
own;  follow  Christ  with  a  sincere  heart.  Enter  into  the  house 
and  covenant  of  His  everlasting  peace,  into  the  communion  of 
His  flesh  and  blood.  Take  upon  you  His  easy  yoke  and  light 
burden,  and  you  will  find  rest  for  your  souls.  Then  you  may 
say  truthfully  that  you  are  Christians,  that  you  have  obtained 
the  remission  of  your  sins  by  the  grace  of  God  through  the 
merits  of  Christ,  and  that  you  are  heirs  of  the  eternal  kingdom.7 
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By  Merino’ s  accounting,  repentance,  turning  from  evil,  and  faith  in 
Christ  must  precede  following  after  Christ  in  life.  But  following 
after  Christ  will  lead  one  into  the  church  (the  communion  of  his 
flesh  and  blood),  and  only  by  such  faithful  following  after  and 
taking  up  the  yoke  can  one  truthfully  claim  to  be  a  Christian  and  to 
have  obtained  remission  of  sins. 

Keywords  Relating  to  Discipleship  in  Menno 

Having  located  discipleship  in  the  general  framework  of  Menno ’s 
thought,  we  may  propose  two  poles  around  which  keywords  can  be 
grouped.  The  first  set  of  keywords  examines  Menno ’s 
understanding  of  the  path  that  leads  to  discipleship;  the  second 
looks  to  Menno’ s  understanding  of  the  actual  content  of 
discipleship. 

I.  The  Path  to  Discipleship 

In  his  early  years  of  leadership,  Menno  preached  and  wrote  much 
about  the  steps  leading  to  discipleship.  The  first  booklet  Menno 
published  as  an  Anabaptist  was  written  in  1536  and  carries  the  title 
The  Spiritual  Resurrection.  In  this  booklet,  and  in  The  New  Birth 
written  shortly  after  (ca.  1537),  Menno  outlined  a  very  clear 
spiritual  progression  leading  to  a  new  life  of  discipleship.8  We  can 
draw  the  following  keywords  from  Menno ’s  earliest  published 
pamphlets  and  from  Menno ’s  Foundation  of  Christian  Doctrine : 
Hearing  and  Faith,  Repentance,  Spiritual  Resurrection,  New  Birth, 
and  Regeneration. 

A.  Hearing  and  Faith 

Menno  was  a  good  Protestant  in  his  insistence  that  hearing  the 
Word  of  God  was  a  necessary  first  step  in  the  process  of  salvation. 
By  the  Word  Menno  meant  the  read,  heard,  and  spoken  words  of 
Scripture,  particularly  relating  to  salvation  in  Christ.  It  was  the 
“trustworthy,  powerful,  saving  Word  of  the  holy  Gospel  of  Christ” 
that  Menno  was  proclaiming  in  his  preaching  and  his  writing.9  But, 
as  we  will  note  below,  Menno  also  meant  by  the  Word  a  spiritual 
reality  and  power  as  when  he  speaks  of  “the  seed  of  the  divine 
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Word  whereby  we  are  begotten  by  God  from  His  bride  the  Holy 
Church.”10 

The  first  message  conveyed  by  the  Word,  however,  was  that  sin 
should  be  recognized  and  repented.  “The  Word  stands  unshaken,” 
Menno  wrote,  “For  if  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die;  for  to  be 
carnally  minded  is  death.”11  The  Word  that  convicts  human  beings 
of  sin  “is  powerful  and  clear  and  has  reference... to  all  the  children 
of  Adam  who  have  come  to  the  years  of  understanding.”12  Menno 
concludes:  “[God]  will  not  save  you  nor  forgive  your  sins  nor  show 
you  His  mercy  and  grace  except  according  to  His  Word;  namely,  if 
you  repent  and  if  you  believe. .  .”13 

Those  who  hear  the  Word  and  are  convicted  of  sin,  and  who  then 
repent  and  believe  the  gospel,  have  begun  a  spiritual  walk  of 
discipleship  towards  salvation. 

B.  Repentance 

In  his  first  writings  Menno  made  it  clear  that  all  human  beings  had 
to  “bury  the  body  of  sin”  as  one  of  the  first  steps  to  salvation. 
Without  this  burial  of  the  old  in  penitence  and  remorse,  without 
mourning  and  weeping  over  one’s  sins,  there  can  be  no  coming  to 
life  in  Christ.14  “We  must  die  with  Christ  unto  sin,  if  we  would  be 
made  alive  with  him.”15  The  first  step  in  the  process  of  becoming 
disciples  of  Christ,  Menno  said,  is  to  recognize  the  sinful  condition 
in  which  humanity  finds  itself  and  to  repent  of  that  sinfulness. 

Menno  knew  that  some  human  beings  might  recognize  that  they 
were  sinners  and  also  recognize  their  powerlessness  to  do  anything 
about  their  condition.  Menno  advised  such  people  to  pray  the 
following  prayer:  “Lord,  send  forth  Thy  Spirit,  and  we  will  be 
created.”16  Penitent  sinners  should  persevere  in  such  prayer  “till  they 
are  clothed  with  the  power  of  the  Spirit  from  on  high,  remade  and 
renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  mind,  and  in  astonishment  say:  This  is 
the  change  wrought  by  the  right  hand  of  God,  the  most  High.”17 

C.  Spiritual  Resurrection 

Repentance  is  a  necessary  step,  but  in  its  conscious  rejection  of 
sinful  human  nature,  it  is  simply  a  beginning.  Salvation,  said 
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Menno,  depends  upon  a  spiritual  resurrection  “from  sin  and  death 
to  a  new  life  and  a  change  of  heart.”18  It  is  necessary,  said  Menno, 
to  completely  change  natures — from  the  unmerciful,  unjust, 
quarrelsome,  disobedient  human  nature  to  the  divine  nature 
exemplified  by  Christ.19 

Repentance  and  remorse  mark  the  beginning  of  the  death  of  the  old 
human  nature.  The  spiritual  resurrection  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  spiritual  nature  and  spiritual  life.  The  spiritual  resurrection  is 
the  positive,  life-giving  image  Menno  uses  to  describe  the  passage 
from  death  into  life.  Using  other  images,  Menno  also  described  how 
the  process  of  spiritual  resurrection  was  supposed  to  take  place. 

D.  The  New  Birth 

Along  with  the  concepts  of  hearing,  faith,  repentance,  and  spiritual 
resurrection,  Menno  loved  to  use  images  connected  with 
conception,  birth  and  nurture.  In  his  earliest  writings,  Menno  said 
that  the  only  way  to  come  into  possession  of  a  new  spiritual  nature 
was  to  be  “bom  and  regenerated  from  above  out  of  God,  through 
the  living  Word. .  .”20  This  spiritual  conception  and  new  birth,  by  the 
power  of  the  living  Word ,  was  the  positive  beginning  of  the 
spiritual  rebuilding  process.  Only  by  means  of  a  spiritual  birth 
could  human  beings  come  to  possess  Christ’s  nature  in  their  own 
spirits,  “to  become  like  unto  Him”.21 

Menno  shed  more  light  on  the  new  birth  by  using  the  generative 
image  of  “being  begotten  by  God  from  His  bride  the  Holy 
Church.”22  The  new  birth  occurs  after  the  “seed  of  the  divine  Word” 
is  sown  in  the  hearts  of  human  beings  and  the  church,  the  Body  of 
Christ,  plays  a  central  role  in  the  process. 

E.  Regeneration 

The  new  birth  refers  to  the  planting  of  a  spiritual  seed  and  its 
germination  but  the  seed  needs  to  be  nourished  if  it  is  to  grow.  If 
the  seed  of  the  Word  finds  good  soil  in  the  human  heart  it  “changes 
and  renews  the  whole  man,  that  is,  from  the  carnal  to  the  spiritual, 
the  earthly  to  the  heavenly...”23  Along  with  images  of  new  birth, 
Menno  also  used  images  that  indicated  progressive  growth  and 
change  as  the  new  life-giving,  spiritual  nature  came  to  take  the 
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place  of  the  old  death-bound,  human  nature.  This  progressive 
growth  is  a  regeneration,  a  process  of  re-fashioning  fallen  human 
nature  into  a  resurrected  spiritual  nature. 

F.  New  Beings 

By  using  the  concepts  of  hearing  and  believing,  repentance,  and 
spiritual  resurrection  and  the  images  of  new  birth  and  regeneration, 
Menno  wished  to  describe  a  process  of  real,  ontological  change 
within  human  beings.24  It  is  only  on  the  basis  of  such  a  fundamental 
change  that  human  beings  can  begin  to  live  as  disciples  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Insofar  as  human  beings  recognize  and  cast  off  their  old,  sinful 
natures,  insofar  as  they  are  remade  by  God’s  grace,  former  sinners 
take  on  the  likeness  of  Christ  “having  the  same  mind  and 
disposition.”25  Such  “remade”  believers  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit:  they  live  new  lives.  They  become  disciples  by  the  strength  of 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  that  now  dwells  in  them  and  now  rules  their 
lives. 

II.  The  Shape  of  Discipleship 

Menno  spoke  at  length  on  the  subject  of  how  disciples,  or 
regenerated  believers,  will  live,  namely  what  disciples  actually  will 
do  and  leave  undone.  Very  many  keywords  could  be  associated 
with  Menno’ s  understanding  of  the  visible  manifestations  of  a 
renewed  and  reborn  human  nature. 

Menno ’s  own  rhetorical  style  tended  to  run  together  long  lists  of 
synonyms  of  either  good  or  bad  traits  and  symptoms,  depending 
upon  the  circumstances  he  was  addressing.  Menno  often  described 
disciples  by  listing  what  would  not  characterize  them.  For  example, 
“Avarice,  pride,  unchastity,  and  pomp  they  hate  and  oppose;  all 
drunkenness,  fornication,  adultery,  hatred,  envy,  backbiting,  lying, 
cheating,  fighting,  quarreling,  robbing  and  plunder,  blood,  and 
idolatry,  in  short,  all  impure  carnal  works,  and  they  resist  the  world 
with  all  its  lusts.”26 
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On  a  more  positive  note,  Menno  would  say  that  disciples  “meditate 
upon  the  law  of  the  Lord  by  day  and  by  night;  they  rejoice  at  good 
and  are  grieved  at  evil....  They... are  ready  after  their  Master’s 
example  to  give  their  lives  for  their  brethren.”27 

Rather  than  duplicating  Menno’ s  rhetorical  style  with  long  lists  of 
specific  virtues,  we  have  chosen  the  following  keywords  which 
point  to  more  general  characteristics  of  discipleship.  According  to 
Menno,  true  disciples  will  be  baptized,  Christ-centered,  separated 
and  disciplined. 

A.  Baptized 

Baptism  in  water  was  crucial  for  Menno  and  other  Anabaptists 
because  it  made  inner,  spiritual  realities  visible. 

1.  A  Personal  Sign 

After  hearing,  faith,  repentance,  and  a  new  birth  (which  he 
sometimes  called  a  baptism  in  the  Spirit),28  Menno  believed  that  the 
next  step  was  baptism  in  water.  The  order  could  not  be  reversed: 
“Faith  does  not  follow  from  baptism,  but  baptism  follows  from 
faith.”29  Water  baptism  was  seen  as  an  outward  sign  of  a  real  and 
inward  burial  of  the  old  Adam  and  a  resurrection  of  the  new  person 
in  Christ.  As  such,  baptism  was  an  outer  sign  that  marked  or 
“sealed”  true  disciples,  even  though  it  was  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  spiritual  reality  itself.30 

2.  A  Communal  Sign 

In  the  second  place,  by  water  baptism  believers  were  baptized 
“into  the  spotless,  holy  body  of  Christ,  as  obedient  members  of  His 
church,  according  to  the  true  ordinance  and  Word  of  the  Lord.”31 
Baptism  was  to  be  the  external  sign  that  constituted  the  true  church 
and  that  church  was  to  be  made  up  of  repentant,  believing, 
regenerated,  and  faithful  disciples. 

3.  A  Biblical  Sign 

The  baptism  of  mature  believers  in  water,  as  a  sign  of 
repentance,  faith,  inner  change,  and  outward  commitment,  was 
understood  by  all  Anabaptists  to  be  the  proper  biblical  order  for 
establishing  the  church.32  Menno  explained  that  baptism  was 
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supposed  to  be  administered  “to  the  believing  according  to  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord,  in  the  doctrines  and  usages  of  the 
apostles.”33  The  proof  that  such  baptism  in  water  actually 
corresponded  to  an  inner  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  would  be  found 
in  the  subsequent  outward  behaviour  of  the  baptized.34 

Thus  the  water  baptism  of  believers  was  a  crucial  external  sign  of 
discipleship  for  Menno.  It  was  a  tangible,  external  witness  to  a 
prior,  inner  change  and  as  such  was  a  step  that  could  be  taken  only 
by  mature  individuals  (i.e.,  it  was  not  meant  for  infants).  But  more 
than  that,  adult  baptism  corresponded  to  the  “biblical  order,”  and 
was  a  mark  of  obedience  to  the  Word  of  God  concerning  the 
formation  of  the  true  church. 

Baptism  indicated  a  personal  covenant  of  a  good  conscience  with 
God  and  also  functioned  as  a  covenant  with  all  the  other  living 
members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  the  church.  The  church,  then,  was  to 
be  made  up  only  of  disciples:  penitent,  believing,  regenerated, 
baptized  believers  who  together  walked  in  newness  of  life. 

B.  Christ  centered 

It  is  correct  to  say  that  for  Menno  the  measure  of  discipleship  was 
Scripture,  but  more  specifically,  the  infallible  source,  measure,  and 
example  was  Christ  himself,  as  witnessed  to  by  Scripture.35  The 
Spirit  of  Christ  (or  the  “living  Word  of  God”)  is  the  “seed”  which  is 
bom  in  believers  and  regenerates  them.  The  fruits  that  are 
manifested  by  individuals  bom  from  this  seed  are  thus  to  be 
“Christ-like”  and  measured  by  his  words  and  the  example  of  his 
life.36 

Although  many  specific  characteristics  of  the  Christ-like  life  could 
be  enumerated,  the  following  three  seem  particularly  significant  for 
Menno  and  the  tradition  that  followed  him. 

1.  Obedient 

A  phrase  that  recurs  with  predictable  regularity  in  Menno’ s 
writings  is  that  Christians  are  to  be  “obedient  to  Christ’s  counsel, 
admonition,  will,  command  and  Word.”  Obedience  is  of  the  essence 
of  faith  and  discipleship  according  to  Menno.  He  wrote:  “What 
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does  it  profit  to  speak  much  of  Christ  and  His  Word,  if  we  do  not 
believe  Him,  and  refuse  to  obey  His  commandments?”37 

Needless  to  say,  the  primary  example  of  obedience  is  Christ  Jesus 
himself.  Christ,  Menno  said,  “prepared  Himself  to  meet  temptation, 
misery,  the  cross,  and  death,  and  as  a  willing,  obedient  child 
resigned  Himself  to  the  will  of  His  almighty  Father,  as  He  Himself 
said  that  He  came  down  from  heaven,  not  to  do  His  own  will,  but 
the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Him.”38  That  same  willingly  resigned 
obedience  should  characterize  disciples.  Unregenerate  sinners  resist 
and  disobey  God’s  will  and  Word;  disciples  submit  and  obey.39 

2.  Peaceful 

Menno  believed  that  one  of  the  Christ-like  fruits  of 
regeneration  would  be  a  spirit  of  peace — the  exact  opposite  of  the 
spirit  of  contention  that  characterized  the  world  and  the  children  of 
Adam  and  Eve.40  Menno  wrote:  “By  faith  they  must  become  new 
creatures,  bom  of  God,  and  transplanted  from  Adam  into  Christ; 
they  must  be  of  a  Christian  disposition,  sympathetic,  peaceable, 
merciful,  affectionate,  of  a  humble  heart,  obedient  to  the  Word  of 
the  Lord.”41  j 

Again,  the  infallible  example  of  a  peaceful  spirit  was  Christ 
himself.  “Christ  has  expressly  portrayed  Himself  in  His  Word,” 
Menno  said,  “as  to  the  nature  which  He  would  have  us  understand, 
grasp  and  follow  and  emulate.”  According  to  Scripture,  Christ 
manifested  himself  as  “humble,  meek,  merciful,  just,  holy,  wise, 
spiritual,  long-suffering,  patient,  peaceable,  lovely,  obedient,  and 
good.”  Disciples  are  to  grow  into  such  a  nature  and  reveal  it  by 
their  walk.42 

Because  true  believers  are  regenerated  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
Menno  expected  them  to  be  “the  children  of  peace  who  have  beaten 
their  swords  into  plowshares  and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks, 
and  know  war  no  more.”43 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Menno  not  only  rejected  warfare,  he  also 
expected  peacebleness  and  unity  to  be  the  rule  inside  the 
communities  of  faith.  This  followed  from  his  understanding  of 
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regeneration  and  discipleship.  Disciples  were  to  be  “long-suffering, 
friendly,  peaceable,  ever  ready  in  true  Christian  love  to  serve  one’s 
neighbor  in  all  things  possible...”44  Contention  and  strife  were 
infallible  signs  that  the  spirit  of  the  enemy,  and  not  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  had  taken  over.  Virtually  by  definition,  then,  Menno 
conceived  of  the  church  as  a  place  of  peace,  unity,  and  tranquility. 
The  crowning  moment  of  celebration  of  this  unity  and  peace  was  to 
be  the  Lord’s  Supper.45 

3.  Just 

One  of  the  marks  of  the  Christ-like  life  of  a  disciple  was  a 
desire  “to  serve  your  neighbor  in  sincere  and  unfeigned  love  with 
all  your  powers,  with  possessions,  houses  and  lands,  with  your 
advice,  with  the  fruit  of  your  toil  and  travail,  with  your  blood  if 
need  be...”46  The  disciple  was  to  be  the  opposite  of  a  “grasper”;  the 
disciple  would  rather  be  a  lover  of  justice,  ready  to  distribute  God’s 
bounty  generously  to  all. 

Menno  used  the  example  of  Zacchaeus  to  make  this  particular 
point.  Believers  are  to  be  truly  reborn  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  just  as 
Zacchaeus  was.  Once  people  are  reborn  in  this  way,  Menno  said,  “it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  defraud  anyone  of  so  much  as  a 
farthing.”47  Disciples  will  be  people  of  justice.48 

C.  Separated  and  Disciplined 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  in  his  early  years  as  an  Anabaptist, 
Menno  was  primarily  concerned  with  individual  regeneration  and 
discipleship.49  Only  gradually  did  concerns  regarding  the  pure 
church  come  to  take  over  Menno ’s  field  of  vision.  But  for  Menno, 
the  pure  church  was  the  logical  extension  of  individual  discipleship. 
Communities  of  disciples,  Menno  believed,  would  be  marked  by 
separation  from  all  impurity  and  would  be  marked  also  by  concrete 
manifestations  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  that  ruled  the  hearts  of  all  the 
members.  Separation  from  the  world,  furthermore,  would  be 
maintained  by  a  vigorous  internal  discipline.50 

1.  Separation 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  Menno ’s  conceptual  universe  was 
dominated  by  blacks  and  whites,  with  few  shades  of  grey  in 
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between.  Menno  was  convinced  that  human  beings  are  caught  up  in 
a  battle  that  is  raging  between  Christ  and  Antichrist.  To  repent, 
believe,  and  be  regenerated  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  meant  for  Menno 
that  one  had  necessarily  left  behind  the  fallen  world  of  Antichrist. 
There  was  no  neutral  ground.  Separation  between  the  worlds  of 
Christ  and  Antichrist,  Menno  insisted,  had  to  be  total.  All  who  “are 
not  in  the  pure  doctrine  of  Christ”  are  simply  “sent  by  Antichrist.”51 

In  some  matters  it  was  easy  to  draw  the  line  between  the  pure  Body 
of  Christ,  without  spot  or  wrinkle,  and  the  “vain,  frivolous,  brutish 
world”  outside.  The  children  of  Antichrist  “scourge,  persecute,  rob, 
hunt,  and  banish,”  whereas  the  children  of  Christ  live  peaceably. 
The  Bride  of  Christ  separates  from  the  “drunkards,  covetous, 
fornicators,  idolatrous,  and  proud”  (1  Cor.  5:11),  and  so 
demonstrates  that  it  is  pure  and  chaste  and  espoused  to  one  husband 
(2  Cor.  11:2).52 

But  conceptual  clarity  did  not  lead  to  unambiguous  historical 
results.  Very  soon  Menno  and  his  followers  found  that  “separating 
from  followers  of  Antichrist”  involved  not  only  avoiding  obvious 
“open  sinners”  outside  the  church,  but  also  involved  disciplinary 
decisions  on  less  obvious  cases  of  sin  inside  the  church  itself. 

2.  Discipline 

From  the  start  Anabaptists  had  been  convinced  that  church 
reform,  if  it  were  to  succeed,  would  have  to  include  an  application 
of  church  discipline.  Initially  Menno  conceived  of  church  discipline 
as  a  positive  way  of  “teaching,  instructing,  admonishing,  reproving, 
warning,  and  consoling  each  other.”53  After  all,  believers  had  been 
regenerated  by  the  same  Spirit  of  Christ  and  so  would  be  open  to 
“fraternal  admonition.”  But  in  practice,  as  time  progressed,  church 
discipline  became  noted  more  for  its  internal  divisiveness  than  for 
its  healing  functions. 

By  the  end  of  his  life,  Menno  had  become  primarily  concerned  that 
the  church  be  maintained  pure,  “without  spot  or  wrinkle.”54  The 
“medicinal”  function  of  church  discipline,  as  a  means  of  instruction 
and  encouragement,  had  faded  into  the  background  of  his  thought. 
The  shift  in  emphasis  is  subtle,  but  significant.  In  Menno’ s  later 
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writings,  disciples  are  less  often  described  as  progressing  in  their 
spiritual  lives  or  growing  into  the  likeness  of  Christ.  The  church 
comes  to  be  described  as  a  place  of  purity  with  members  ever 
vigilant  to  discipline  those  who  fall  short  and  to  shun  altogether 
those  who  fail  to  repent  appropriately.55  Disciples  are  the  pure  who 
shun  contact  with  the  impure  (including  disciplined  members  of 
their  own  families)  and  who  are  vigilant  to  maintain  the 
congregation  in  a  state  of  purity. 

Analysis:  Theological  Keywords 

Menno’s  insistence  upon  the  necessity  of  spiritual  regeneration  and 
a  subsequent  life  of  discipleship  presupposed  more  fundamental 
theological  commitments.  It  is  important  to  indicate  their  nature 
here  since  a  discussion  of  Menno’s  significance  for  today  may  well 
bring  us  back  to  an  evaluation  of  these  more  basic  principles. 

Here  we  will  identify  four  theological  keywords  underlying 
Menno’s  understanding  of  discipleship:  human  potential,  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Christology,  and  sin. 

A.  Human  Potential 

Are  human  beings  capable  of  being  regenerated  and  remade  in 
their  essential  natures?  How  far  does  this  capacity  for  regeneration 
extend?  And  is  regeneration  something  that  happens 
instantaneously  and  thoroughly  or  is  it  a  gradual  and  incomplete 
process?  These  are  important  theological  questions  that  have 
significant  ecclesiological  consequences.  Both  Luther  and  Calvin 
opposed  the  idea  that  human  nature  could  be  remade  in  any  way 
that  might  impact  salvation.  Salvation,  they  said,  depends  on 
Christ’s  faithfulness  and  merits  alone,  not  on  human  regeneration 
and  faithfulness.  The  task  of  the  church,  then,  was  to  proclaim 
salvation  through  faith  in  Christ;  the  church  could  never  be 
expected  to  embody  a  community  of  saints. 

Menno,  along  with  all  other  Anabaptists,  fundamentally  disagreed 
with  the  theological  anthropology  of  the  mainline  Protestant 
reformers.  For  Menno,  the  common,  inherited  adamic  nature  not 
only  can  be  overcome  by  a  spiritual  rebirth,  it  must  be  overcome  if 
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salvation  is  to  result.  Only  regenerated  believers  who  persevere  in  a 
new  life  will  be  saved;  only  faithful  disciples  will  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.56  And  the  true  church  will  be  visible  and 
recognizable  in  the  world  for  it  is  made  up  of  such  disciples  alone. 
All  others  are  excluded  from  the  community  of  saints. 

Underlying  Menno’s  understanding  of  discipleship  and  the  pure 
church,  then,  is  his  adherence  to  the  principle  of  human  potentiality. 
Menno  believed  that  human  beings  have  the  capacity  to  be 
regenerated,  to  be  created  anew  in  the  image  of  Christ. 

B.  The  Power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

Having  noted  the  fact  that  Menno  was  optimistic  about  the  potential 
for  human  regeneration,  it  is  important  to  say  immediately  that 
Menno  did  not  believe  that  human  beings  could  achieve 
regeneration  by  means  of  their  own  strength.  Menno  was  not  a 
follower  of  Pelagius.  Menno  was  thoroughly  pessimistic  about  the 
“adamic  nature”  as  such  which,  he  said  repeatedly,  is  at  enmity 
with  God.57  But  Menno  was  more  optimistic  than  were  Luther  or 
Calvin  in  that  he  believed  there  was  at  least  a  regenerative 
potential  in  human  beings  (while  they  did  not),  and  he  held  that  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  could  effect  a  “resurrection”,  or  a  “new 
birth”  in  formerly  sinful  human  beings. 

Menno  maintained  that  there  was  a  living  divine  power  that 
conveyed  faith  and  along  with  that  faith  conveyed  the  spiritual 
power  to  live  a  new  life.58  As  Voolstra  notes,  “The  Spirit  brought 
about  a  renewal  of  thought  and  action  in  the  believer  through  which 
the  believer  was  regenerated  according  to  the  image  of  the  Son.”59 
For  Menno,  God’s  grace  was  an  efficacious  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  working  in  the  here  and  now.  Menno’s  “optimism”  about 
human  potential  was  a  result  of  his  faith  that  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  could  and  would  bring  about  such  a  change. 

The  descendants  of  Menno  may  wish  to  ask  whether  Menno’s 
optimism  concerning  the  possibility  of  regeneration  was  in  fact 
justified,  or  whether  that  optimism  might  need  to  be  tempered  in 
light  of  historical  experience  and  further  theological  reflection. 
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C.  Christology 

The  theological  cornerstone  anchoring  Menno’s  understanding  of 
rebirth  and  discipleship  was  his  Christology,  the  basic  shape  of 
which  he  inherited  from  Melchior  Hoffman.60  Menno,  like 
Hoffman,  argued  that  all  of  Christ’s  nature  was  of  heavenly  origin 
with  no  human  addition  or  contribution.  This  Christology  had 
important  implications  for  Menno’s  doctrine  of  regeneration.61  The 
various  regenerationist  images  Menno  used  (spiritual  resurrection, 
new  birth,  spiritual  marriage  to  Christ)  all  rested  on  a  concept  of  a 
spiritual  union  of  believers  with  a  spiritually  perfect  Christ. 

The  Christ  whose  sole  origin  was  in  heaven  provided  the  pure, 
spiritual  “seed”  for  the  remaking  of  believers.  Because  of  the  death 
of  the  sinless  Son  of  God,  grace  was  offered  to  those  who  would 
repent,  die  to  the  old  Adam,  and  be  spiritually  bom  again  to  become 
new  creatures  in  Christ.62 

Although  discipleship  was  a  common  theme  in  Anabaptism 
generally,  Melchiorite  Christology  was  not.  The  function  of 
Melchiorite  Christology  for  Menno’s  understanding  of  discipleship 
was  that  it  increased  ethical  expectations  for  disciples.  It  was 
expected  that  disciples,  who  were  now  mled  by  the  pure  spirit  of  a 
divine  Christ,  would  give  visible  manifestations  of  their 
regeneration  in  daily  life. 

All  of  this  led  to  a  very  strong  emphasis  on  a  visibly  pure  church, 
separated  from  the  fallen  world,  and  on  church  discipline.  Very 
soon  this  emphasis  led  the  followers  of  Menno  to  the  banning  and 
shunning  controversies  of  mid-century  and  to  numerous  schisms, 
eventually  reaching  the  Swiss  Brethren  via  the  Dordrecht 
Confession  and  contributing  to  the  Amish  schism. 

Although  Menno’s  peculiar  Christology  had  been  largely 
abandoned  by  1 800,  the  high  ethical  expectations  that  accompanied 
it  were  not  explicitly  reformulated.  It  may  be  worth  inquiring  today 
how  a  more  balanced  Christology — giving  equal  weight  to  the 
human  Christ — might  affect  how  descendants  of  Menno  understand 
discipleship. 
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D.  Sin 

Menno  used  remarkable  language  to  describe  the  “new  person  in 
Christ.”  A  regenerated  person,  Menno  said,  “has  the  image  of  God 
in  himself,  is  spiritually  minded,  and  is  led  by  the  Spirit  in  his 
spirit,  from  whose  spiritual  body  spiritual  fruits  are  brought  forth, 
as  a  well  springing  up  unto  life  eternal.”63  The  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  creates  regenerated  children  of  God — disciples — unto 
salvation.64 

Was  Menno  as  literally  optimistic  as  he  seems?  Menno  said,  for 
example,  that  when  disciples  “have  conformed  to  the  image  of  God 
and  have  been  bom  of  God  and  also  abide  in  God,  they  do  not  sin, 
for  the  seed  of  God  remains  in  them;  and  they  have  overcome  the 
world.”65 

No  doubt  Menno  was  optimistic  about  regeneration  and  sometimes 
recklessly  so.  But  Menno  was  careful  not  to  make  absolute 
sinlessness  the  test  for  true  discipleship;  claims  of  sinlessness  could 
be  made  only  about  Jesus  Christ  himself.  Temptation  continued  to 
be  a  problem  for  regenerated  believers,  Menno  said,  and  there 
might  be  occasional  slips  since  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  continue  to 
“go  about  like  roaring  lions,  seeking  whom  they  may  devour.”66 

Nevertheless,  Menno  always  insisted  that  true  disciples  will  never 
again  be  “ruled  by  sin”;  they  will  never  again  surrender  to  it,  but 
will  battle  valiantly  to  the  end  with  the  spiritual  weapons  they  have 
received  with  their  new  births.67  Those  who  become  apostates  (that 
is,  fall  and  refuse  to  repent)  demonstrate  that  they  never  were  true 
disciples  to  begin  with.  By  faithful  perseverance  to  the  end,  true 
disciples  demonstrate  “that  they  know  and  possess  Christ  in  power, 
that  they  are  bom  of  God  and  have  Him  as  their  Father.”68 

In  Menno’ s  view,  and  to  varying  degrees  in  the  tradition  that 
stemmed  from  him,  sin  was  overcome  by  Christ  and  could  largely 
be  overcome  in  this  life  by  disciples  of  Christ  through  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Such  a  view  seems — to  most  North  American 
Mennonites,  at  any  rate — to  be  very  optimistic.  Did  Menno 
underestimate  the  depth  and  stubbornness  of  human  sin  or  have  we 
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(North  American  Mennonites)  underestimated  the  available  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  regenerate  sinners? 

i 

Conclusion:  Implications  for  Today 

This  essay  has  meant  to  be  suggestive,  not  comprehensive  in  scope. 
In  that  same  spirit  we  will  conclude  by  offering  four  broad  points 
for  further  discussion,  deliberation,  and  testing  concerning  Menno 
Simons’s  legacy  of  discipleship  and  its  significance  for  the 
Mennonite  church  today. 

A.  Spirituality  of  Regeneration 

It  has  sometimes  been  the  case  that  in  discussions  of  discipleship 
the  emphasis  has  fallen  exclusively  on  ethics,  on  what  disciples 
must  do  in  order  to  be  faithful.  An  examination  of  Menno’ s 
teaching  on  the  subject  suggests  that  there  is  a  crucial  prior  step. 
Part  of  Menno ’s  legacy  is  the  insight  that  disciples  are  bom  of 
grace,  not  of  human  will.  Discipleship  presupposes  God’s  active 
presence  and  power.  This  is  the  first  and  most  necessary  feature  of 
following  after  Christ  in  life ,  for  without  God’s  grace  and  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  there  can  be  no  true  discipleship,  no  matter  how 
fervent  the  intention. 

Because  there  has  been  such  a  strong  tendency  in  the  Mennonite 
church  to  correlate  discipleship  with  ethics,  it  is  important  to 
underline  again  this  primary  role  of  grace.  Menno  was  convinced 
that  in  the  absence  of  God’s  regenerating  power  water  baptism  is  to 
no  avail.  Without  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  church  is  simply 
another  assembly  of  people.  Without  a  spiritual  birth  there  may  be 
appearances  of  virtue  but  there  can  be  no  true  obedience,  no  true 
life  of  peace  or  justice,  no  true  following  after  Christ  in  life ,  for  the 
twig  has  not  yet  been  ingrafted  into  the  vine. 

It  bears  mention  that  this  spirituality  of  regeneration  bears  a  close 
resemblance,  not  to  Protestant  spirituality,  but  to  the  spirituality  of 
monastic  and  late  medieval  devotional  movements  such  as  the 
Devotio  Modema.  In  passing  on  a  spirituality  of  regeneration  and 
following  after  Christ,  Menno  provided  a  link  of  continuity  with  a 
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spiritual  and  ascetic  tradition  that  has  a  long  and  continuous  history 
in  the  church.69 

To  what  extent  has  Menno  Simons’  emphasis  on  a  spirituality  of 
regeneration  survived  in  the  churches  that  bear  his  name  today?  In 
what  ways  might  the  spiritual  foundations  of  discipleship  be 
recovered  in  our  present  churches? 

B.  Believers’  Church  Ecclesiology 

The  baptism  of  adult  believers,  following  confession  of  faith, 
marked  the  Anabaptist  movement  from  the  start.  The  visible  and 
public  commitment  of  baptism  was  central  to  Menno  Simons’ 
understanding  of  discipleship.  It  remains  an  important 
distinguishing  theological  and  ecclesiological  mark  of  the 
Mennonite  church  today. 

As  an  outward  sign  of  an  inward,  personal  change,  baptism  is 
intended  to  testify  to  an  experience  of  regeneration.  To  what  extent 
does  baptism  function  in  this  way  in  the  Mennonite  churches  of 
today? 

As  an  outward  sign  of  the  desire  to  become  a  member  of  the  body 
of  Christ,  the  church,  baptism  for  Menno  meant  submission  to  the 
admonition  and  discipline  of  the  church.  To  what  extent  does 
baptism  continue  to  imply  communal  commitment  and  fraternal 
admonition  in  the  churches  descended  from  Menno? 

Menno  was  convinced  that  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  reserved  only  for 
those  who  had  accepted  adult  baptism  in  the  senses  outlined  above. 
The  Supper  was  a  closed  supper,  reserved  as  a  testimony  of  unity 
exclusively  for  the  baptized  and  disciplined.  What  are  the 
ecclesiological  strengths  and  limitations  of  this  understanding  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper? 

Menno  conceived  of  the  church  as  “separate  from  the  world”,  and 
increasingly  focused  attention  inwardly  on  maintaining  a  pure  and 
spotless  church.  What  is  the  effect  on  evangelism  when  the  church 
is  conceived  in  exclusivist,  separatist  terms?  Is  the  church  best 
conceived  of  as  a  visible,  spotless  and  pure  entity,  or  as  a  place  of 
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healing,  embracing  the  healthy  and  the  lame  alike?  How  can  a 
believers’  church  at  the  same  time  call  for  serious  commitment  of 
purpose  and  provide  support,  guidance,  and  healing  for  those  who 
continue  to  require  it? 

C.  Christocentric  Theology 

Menno  resolved  many  important  historical  dilemmas  current  in  the 
Anabaptism  of  his  time  by  appealing  again  and  again  to  Jesus 
Christ,  not  only  as  Saviour,  but  also  as  the  key  to  understanding 
Scripture  and  the  one  example  to  be  followed  in  life.  He  inscribed  1 
Corinthians  3:11  on  the  title  page  of  every  one  of  his  published 
writings:  “There  can  be  no  other  foundation  beyond  that  which  is 
already  laid:  I  mean  Jesus  Christ  himself’  (NEB). 

Menno ’s  Christocentrism  has  remained  at  the  heart  of  Mennonite 
theology,  hermeneutics,  ethics,  and  church  life  for  almost  five 
hundred  years,  demonstrating  its  power  particularly  in  the 
understanding  of  discipleship  as  a  following  after  Christ  in  life.  We 
are  called,  Menno  believed,  to  a  life  of  perfect  renunciation, 
obedience,  meekness,  and  acceptance  of  God’s  will,  for  that  was  the 
way  marked  out  by  Jesus  for  his  disciples. 

As  noted  above,  a  Christocentrism  such  as  Menno  taught  and 
passed  on  to  the  Mennonite  tradition  has  a  long  and  distinguished 
heritage  in  Christian  history.  Its  lineage  extends  back  through 
varieties  of  monasticism  into  the  Gospels  themselves.  There  are 
undeniable  strengths  in  a  Christocentric  hermeneutic  and  ethics,  but 
history  has  shown  that  there  can  be  dangers  as  well. 

—In  theology,  an  exclusive  Christocentric  emphasis  can 
unbalance  the  trinitarian  foundations  of  the  Christian  tradition. 

—In  biblical  hermeneutics,  an  exclusively  Christocentric 
reading  will  elevate  certain  parts  of  the  New  Testament  to 
super-canonical  status  (posing  the  threat  of  a  de  facto  Marcionite 
reading  of  Scripture). 

—In  soteriology,  emphasizing  “Christ  in  us”  rather  than  “Christ 
for  us”  runs  the  risk  of  misplacing  the  locus  of  salvation  from 
Christ  to  the  human  subject. 

—In  ethics,  a  focus  on  living  “in  imitation  of  Christ”  runs  the 
danger  of  leading  to  despair,  hypocrisy,  or  pride. 
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These  dangers  exist,  but  they  are  not  necessarily  the  result  of  a 
Christocentric  theology — any  more  than  “cheap  grace”  is 
necessarily  the  result  of  a  doctrine  of  forensic  justification. 
Nevertheless  the  question  remains:  How  have  our  churches 
appropriated  Merino’ s  Christocentric  legacy?  How  ought  they  to  do  so? 

D.  Obedience,  Grace,  Forgiveness 

In  his  own  lifetime,  Menno  was  accused  of  teaching  works 
righteousness  and  of  having  a  deficient  understanding  of  grace.  It 
would  be  fairer  to  say  that  Menno  built  his  theology  on  God’s  grace, 
but  he  placed  grace  and  forgiveness  at  the  beginning  of  a  lifelong 
process  of  obedience  and  not  simply  at  the  end  on  the  day  of  judgement 
when  God  (for  Christ’s  sake)  will  graciously  overlook  human 
deficiencies.  Divine  grace  and  forgiveness  are  not  so  much  absent  in 
Menno,  as  they  are  the  initial  motor  that  leads  to  a  faithful  life. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  not  to  appreciate  the  important  legacy 
represented  by  Menno ’s  teaching  of  obedience  and  faithful 
following  of  Christ  in  life.  All  the  same,  there  are  very  real  dangers 
present  when  salvation  and  damnation  are  brought  back  repeatedly 
to  questions  of  human  faithfulness  or  failure.  Perhaps  the  historical 
instances  of  harsh  banning  and  shunning  in  the  Mennonite  tradition 
can  be  seen  as  times  when  human  obedience  overwhelmed  God’s 
offer  of  forgiveness  and  the  unmerited  gift  of  salvation  in  Christ. 
Does  salvation  ultimately  depend  upon  human  obedience  or  upon 
God’s  grace?70 

In  all  things  there  must  be  balance,  but  in  all  cases  we  speak  to 
particular  historical  situations  that  colour  our  notions  of  what 
constitutes  balance.  Menno  Simons  lived  at  a  turbulent  time  in 
history.  He  had  been  a  priest  in  a  church  that,  he  was  convinced, 
took  forgiveness  for  granted  and  expected  grace  to  be  readily 
available,  mediated  by  priests.  Reform  movements  had  come 
which,  Menno  believed,  offered  forgiveness  just  as  easily  through 
the  merits  of  Christ  without  any  human  responsibility.  Menno 
responded  by  insisting  on  seriousness  of  purpose. 

What  is  the  balanced  gospel  message  for  the  churches  of  our  time 
and  place? 
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translated  from  Adam  into  Christ.  They  are  ready  to  obey  the  Word  of  the 
Lord,  and  say  with  Saint  Paul,  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?  They 
leave  self  and  human  wisdom  behind,  and  submit  to  the  Word  and 
ordinances  of  the  Lord  without  reluctance  or  opposition.”  Ibid.,  123. 
40“...the  heart  is  renewed,  converted,  justified,  becomes  pious,  peaceable, 
and  joyous,  is  bom  a  child  of  God,  approaches  with  full  confidence  the 
throne  of  grace,  and  so  becomes  a  joint  heir  of  Christ  and  a  possessor  of 
eternal  life.”  Ibid.,  115. 

"Ibid.,  146. 

"Ibid.,  55-56;  cf.  113. 

"Ibid.,  55-56;  cf.  113. 

"Ibid.,  145-46. 

45See  ibid.,  145-46. 

46 Ibid .,  139. 

"Ibid.,  369;  see  366-371  for  Menno’s  understanding  of  how  the  regenerate 
will  organize  their  economic  lives. 

48It  is  tempting  to  add  a  fourth  category  here,  under  the  heading  “truthful.” 
Menno  came  to  argue  that  disciples  are  truth-tellers,  and  so  their  yes  and 
no  are  equivalent  to  solemn  oaths.  The  rejection  of  civic  oaths  as 
guarantees  of  truth  has  been  a  mark  of  the  Mennonite  tradition.  See  C. 
Arnold  Snyder,  Anabaptist  History  and  Theology  (Kitchener:  Pandora 
Press,  1995),  215-16. 

49Keeney,  Dutch,  24-5.  Keeney  notes  that  for  both  Menno  and  Dirk,  “their 
movement  of  thought  and  experience  was  from  the  individual  experience 
of  rebirth  as  the  source  of  their  theology,  toward  its  corporate  expression  in 
the  Church,  which  more  and  more  came  to  be  the  organizing  principle  for 
their  theology  and  practices.”  Ibid.,  67.  Kiihler  makes  that  point  that 
Menno,  “in  zijn  eerste  periode  nog  meer  het  oog  had  op  de  geestelijke 
verrijzenis  der  geloovigen  dan  op  hunne  vereeniging.”  W.J.  Kiihler, 
Geschiedenis  der  Nederlandsche  Doopsgezinden  in  de  zestiende  eeuw, 
second  printing  (Haarlem:  Willink  &  Zoon,  1961),  217.  (In  his  first  period 
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[Menno]  paid  more  attention  to  the  spiritual  resurrection  of  believers  than 
to  their  gathering  [into  communities]).  The  same  point  is  made  also  by  N. 
van  der  Zijpp,  Geschiedenis  der  Doopsgezinden  in  Nederland,  second 
printing  (Amsterdam:  Doopsgezinde  Historische  Kring,  1980),  45. 

50For  an  overview  of  this  subject,  see  Snyder,  Anabaptist  History  and 
Theology,  chapter  24,  239-250. 

5xIbid.,  158.  Cf.  175,  where  Menno  cites  2  Cor.  6:17-18,  Rev.  18:4,  and 
Matt.  7:15-16  in  support  of  separation. 

52 Ibid.,  102-3. 

51  Ibid.,  411. 

54 Ibid.,  468. 

55From  the  many,  many  possibilities  we  may  choose  one:  “If  we  through 
obstinacy  or  disobedience  still  associate  with  the  leprous  against  the 
faithful  counsel,  teaching,  and  admonition  of  God,  ...then  we  may  expect 
to  be  infected  with  the  same  disease.”  Ibid.,  472  (“Account  of 
Excommunication”,  1550). 

56 We  must  believe  Christ  and  His  Word  and  abide  constantly  in  His  Spirit, 
ordinance,  and  example,  or  eternal  misery  will  be  our  position.  This  is 
incontrovertible.”  CWMS,  95. 

57“The  first  birth  of  man  is  out  of  the  first  and  earthly  Adam,  and  therefore 
its  nature  is  earthly  and  Adam-like,  that  is,  carnally  minded,  unbelieving, 
disobedient,  and  blind  to  divine  things;  . .  .whose  end,  if  not  renewed  by  the 
Word,  will  be  damnation  and  eternal  death.”  Ibid.,  92;  cf.  55. 

58“Wherever  there  is  faith,  called  the  gift  of  God  by  Paul,  there  also  are  the 
power  and  fruits  of  faith.”  CWMS,  130. 

59Voolstra,  Het  Woord,  179. 

60“[The  Incarnation]  was  the  cornerstone  of  his  theology.”  Keeney,  Dutch, 
98.  For  a  brief  discussion,  see  Snyder,  Anabaptist  History  and  Theology, 
356-361. 

61For  Menno’s  explicit  explanations,  see  CWMS,  422-454;  785-834.  See 
Cornelius  Krahn,  Menno  Simons  (Karlsruhe:  Schneider,  1936),  156  and 
Krahn’s  article  on  the  “Incarnation  of  Christ”  in  the  Mennonite 
Encyclopedia,  III,  18-20,  for  an  assessment  of  the  role  of  Melchiorite 
Christology  in  Menno. 

62Paraphrasing  Voolstra,  Het  Woord,  179. 

63Ibid.,  58. 

64Voolstra  notes,  “The  Spirit  brought  about  a  renewal  of  thought  and  action 
in  the  believer  through  which  the  believer  was  regenerated  according  to  the 
image  of  the  Son.”  Voolstra,  Het  Woord,  179. 

65CWMS,  56,  emphasis  mine.  Menno  also  says  that  the  regenerated  ones 
should  “continue  perfect  in  a  new,  godly  walk.”  Ibid.,  59. 
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66Ibid .,  57. 

67“Think  not  that  we  teach  that  Christians  are  to  die  unto  sin  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  sense  it  no  longer.  Not  by  any  means.  But  they  die  unto  sin  so 
as  to  be  no  longer  subjects  to  their  impure  lusts.”  Ibid.,  122. 

6*Ibid.,  95. 

69The  Dutch  historian  W.J.  Kiihler  pointed  to  close  similarities  between  the 
Devotio  Modema  movement  and  Dutch  Anabaptism,  such  as  the  mutual 
insistence  upon  a  spiritual  rebirth,  an  emphasis  on  the  New  Testament, 
looking  to  Christ  as  example,  and  living  a  life  of  following  Christ — that  is, 
discipleship.  Kiihler,  Geschiedenis,  24-27;  31-32.  Kiihler  argued  that 
Dutch  Anabaptism  represents  this  earlier  indigenous  spirituality  “in 
Protestant  form.”  (“Dus  wederom  dezelfde  geestesrichting,  eerst  in 
Roomschen,  daama  in  Protestantschen  vorm.”)  Ibid.,  32.  Harold  Bender 
dismissed  the  idea  (but  provided  little  historical  evidence)  in  “The 
Anabaptist  Theology  of  Discipleship,”  MQR  24  (Jan.,  1950):  25-32. 
William  Keeney,  while  not  going  as  far  as  Kiihler,  noted  that  “The 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  had  many  characteristics  arising  from  their 
Navolging  Christi  which  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Anabaptists... the 
similarities  seem  more  than  coincidental...”  Keeney,  Dutch,  121-122. 

70For  perceptive  treatments  of  this  question  in  a  North  American 
Mennonite  context,  see  Rodney  Sawatsky  and  Scott  Holland,  eds.,  The 
Limits  of  Perfection:  A  Conversation  with  J.  Lawrence  Burkholder 
(Kitchener:  Pandora  Press,  1996),  and  J.  Lawrence  Burkholder,  The 
Problem  of  Social  Responsibility  from  the  Perspective  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  (Elkhart,  Indiana:  Institute  of  Mennonite  Studies,  1989). 


Discussion  of  Arnold  Snyder’s  Paper: 

Keywords  Relating  to  Discipleship  in  the  Thought  of  Menno 

Simons 

Editorial  note:  Arnold  Snyder ’s  paper  was  not  presented  during  the 
symposium,  but  had  been  sent  before  the  meeting  to  all 
participants,  together  with  other  background  material  of  Menno 
Simons  himself  At  the  symposium  a  planned  discussion  of  Snyder’s 
paper  took  place.  Adolf  Ens  had  been  asked  to  lead  the  discussion 
and  start  the  dialogue. 

Adolf  Ens:  Let  us  begin  by  taking  at  least  two  of  the  points  Arnold 
Snyder  raised  in  his  paper  and  make  the  connections  more 
explicitly  than  they  have  been  done  in  our  discussion  so  far.  If  you 
look  in  the  first  section  of  the  paper,  the  part  called  the  path  to 
discipleship,  Arnold  Snyder  has  indicated  how  Menno  sees  the 
relationship  between  salvation  and  discipleship  or  soteriology  and 
discipleship.  I  think  it  is  useful  to  see  that  in  the  context  of  the 
sixteenth  century  where  a  Roman  Catholic  sacramentalism  was 
largely  a  salvation  that  was  mediated  by  the  church  and  the 
sacraments. 

Then  we  have  the  Protestant  context,  and  Menno  in  his 
autobiographical  sketches  indicates  that  he  was  aware  of  at  least 
some  of  the  main  theologians.  He  refers  explicitly  to  Luther  and  to 
Bucer  and  to  others.  In  that  context  you  have  either  Luther’s  sola 
fide  in  which  there  was  almost  an  overt  and  deliberate  separation 
between  discipleship  and  salvation.  It  was  really  the  declaration  of 
being  just,  but  being  a  sinner  simultaneously.  Or  you  had  Calvinist 
election  as  the  basis  of  salvation.  And  then  you  also  have  the  mystic 
spiritualists  who  claim  that  there  is  a  personal  union  with  Christ  in 
some  mystical  way  that  is  the  basis  of  salvation. 

Menno  and  Anabaptists  generally  link  salvation  or  soteriology  more 
closely  to  discipleship  or  to  theology.  The  other  schools  of  thought 
have  a  separation  between  the  life  of  the  Christian  and  the  fact  of 
salvation.  Menno  connects  them.  Can  you  say  a  little  bit  more 
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explicitly  how  discipleship  and  salvation  are  related?  Is  discipleship 
a  means  to  salvation?  Is  it  the  result  of  salvation?  Sometimes  you 
use  the  idea  of  a  process,  as  Menno  does,  and  then  at  other  times 
there  is  an  ontological  change,  the  actual  transformation  of  the 
being.  Can  you  focus  on  those  matters  a  bit  more? 

Arnold  Snyder:  I  was  reminded  of  the  person  who  turned  fifty  and 
said,  “If  I’d  known  I  was  going  to  live  this  long,  I’d  have  taken 
better  care  of  myself.”  When  I  got  here  I  realized  that  had  I  known 
what  was  going  to  be  said  here,  I  would  have  written  a  different 
paper.  I  will  come  back  to  that  salvation/discipleship  question  in  a 
minute,  because  I  know  this  is  a  dialogue.  But  before  I  dialogue,  I 
want  to  monologue  for  a  moment.  It  won’t  be  boring.  This 
conference  has  been  a  feast,  particularly  for  a  historian,  because  of 
the  historical  imagination.  The  context  I  started  with  as  a  historian 
was  Menno  Simons.  In  a  few  minutes  we  will  talk  more  about  his 
writings.  I  really  liked  the  image  Gerke  van  Hiele  used:  the  lifeboat. 
Menno  fashioned  a  lifeboat.  As  a  historical  image  I  think  that  it’s 
very  useful.  He  fashioned  a  lifeboat,  he  gave  it  shape,  he  knew  what 
the  dangers  were  that  he  was  building  the  lifeboat  for,  he  knew 
what  the  seas  were  like,  he  knew  what  dangers  he  feared  and  he 
built  the  lifeboat  in  such  a  way  that  he  thought  it  would  take  him 
and  his  followers  to  the  harbour. 

But  actually,  Menno  launched  a  fleet  of  lifeboats  and  we’ve  heard  a 
little  bit  of  the  reports  of  that  fleet  in  this  conference.  Some 
lifeboats  sailed  the  Baltic  Sea  to  Prussia  and  then  they  were  fitted 
with  wheels  and  dragged  into  the  Ukraine.  And  others  made  it 
across  the  ocean  to  the  new  world  and  there  they  were  fitted  with 
V-8  engines  and  air-conditioning.  So  we  have  all  these  different 
lifeboats  fitted  for  different  situations  with  different  histories 
carrying  out  this  Mennonite  message  in  different  contexts.  The 
interesting  thing  to  me  is  that  through  all  of  this  the  basic  shape  of 
the  lifeboat  and  the  basic  equipment  of  the  lifeboat  is  still 
recognizable.  And  I  would  say  it  is  still  Mennonite;  it  is  still  a 
Mennonite  lifeboat  even  with  a  V-8  engine.  That’s  the  amazing 
thing.  It’s  trying  to  discern  this  Mennonite  shape  that  drives  the 
historian  crazy. 
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One  of  the  ways  of  doing  that  was  this  idea  of  using  keywords:  the 
notion  that  there  are  in  fact  some  key  concepts  related  to 
discipleship  in  Menno’s  thinking  which  helped  to  shape  his  initial 
lifeboat  and  which  still  are  identifiable  in  all  these  different 
contexts.  I  think  that  it  is  still  true,  in  spite  of  all  the  different  views 
that  we  have  heard  here  and  the  different  kinds  of  Mennonites  there 
are  in  the  world. 

That  was  one  thing  I  wanted  to  say.  I  really  appreciate  the  approach 
of  the  conference  organizers  which  is  looking  for  and  recognizing 
that  there  is  a  plurality  of  Mennonite  realities  worldwide.  There  are 
many,  many  different  realities  being  lived  out  under  the  name  of 
Mennonite.  But  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  rationale  of  historical 
reason  and  theological  shape  to  this  movement  that  gives  it 
coherence.  That  makes  us  a  fraternal  community.  Menno  himself  is 
a  good  place  to  start,  I  think,  although  he  will  not  be  able  to  build 
the  lifeboat  for  us  at  every  place  and  at  every  time. 

The  second  thing  I  want  to  say  before  I  start  dialoguing  with  Adolf 
Ens  is  that  a  lifeboat  is  a  little  vessel,  and  it  is  very  important  to 
keep  your  balance  because  it  can  capsize  very  easily  if  it  becomes 
unbalanced  in  one  direction  or  another.  The  notion  of  balance 
strikes  me  very  much  as  a  historian  when  I  look  at  Menno’s 
emphases.  Salvation,  for  example,  and  discipleship  are  really  a 
question  of  balance.  Maybe  this  is  a  way  of  getting  into  our 
dialogue.  If  salvation  depends  on  my  following  Christ  it  can  very 
easily  slip  into  a  works-righteousness.  In  other  words,  I  can  be 
saved  if  I  am  faithful,  and  if  I  stay  on  the  path,  and  if  I  work  really 
hard.  In  some  of  our  Mennonite  communities  I  have  experienced  in 
North  America,  discipleship  has  come  to  be  identified  very  strongly 
with  ethics,  with  living  a  certain  kind  of  life.  In  some  of  the  more 
evangelically  oriented  traditions  there  is  barely  a  whisper  about 
discipleship  and  salvation  is  much  more  a  gift  of  grace.  We  even 
use  Lutheran  or  quasi-Lutheran  language  to  describe  salvation. 

Coming  back  to  this  balance  question,  to  me  it’s  got  to  be  a  matter 
of  balance.  I  think  Menno  understood  that  we  are  saved  by  grace, 
but  he  was  sure  that  grace  enabled  us  to  be  followers.  Now  how  do 
we  achieve  that  balance  between  the  regeneration  of  grace  which 
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produces  a  way  of  life  without  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  that  way 
of  life  is  always  a  gift  of  grace  and  is  never  a  sheer  act  of  will  or  a 
product  of  human  works?  Salvation  is  never  a  gift  for  our  human 
effort  and  yet  we  have  to  be  faithful.  So  that  is  one  of  the  key  points 
of  balance  I  see  in  Menno’s  writings. 

Adolf  Ens:  In  the  first  section  of  your  paper  on  the  path  to 
discipleship,  at  the  end  of  the  quotation  on  hearing  and  faith  you 
summarize  by  saying,  “Those  who  hear  the  word  and  are  convinced 
of  sin  and  who  repent  and  believe  in  the  gospel  have  begun  a 
spiritual  walk  toward  discipleship  and  salvation.”  I  quibble  at  a 
number  of  places  about  the  prepositions  you  use  and  where  you  put 
them.  I  would  have  written:  “have  begun  a  walk  of  discipleship 
toward  salvation,”  rather  than  a  “walk  toward  discipleship  and 
salvation.”  Heinrich  Loewen  used  the  expression  of  sanctification 
as  one  of  the  samples  which  John  Wesley,  the  Methodist  reformer, 
used;  though  Wesley  died  as  an  Anglican,  the  Methodist  Church 
grew  out  of  his  efforts.  He  said  the  Protestant  reformers  knew  much 
about  justification,  but  little  about  sanctification.  But  in  Wesley’s 
thinking  it  is  an  immediate  and  one-time  act  of  justification  and 
then  a  life  of  sanctification  that  follows.  When  I  hear  Mennonites 
from  the  more  traditional  persuasions  in  Mexico  and  Bolivia  and 
some  of  them  in  Paraguay  talk  about  this  matter,  they  never  say:  “I 
have  achieved  salvation,”  but  “I  am  walking  the  way  which  I  think, 
believe,  hope,  leads  to  salvation.”  Is  that  a  misunderstanding  of 
Menno’s  thoughts? 

Arnold  Snyder:  No.  Menno  is  not  very  exact  at  this  point.  My  paper 
oversimplifies  this  path  to  discipleship.  Menno  is  never  very 
precise  about  the  process.  But  several  things  are  clear.  One  of  them 
is  that  first  there  has  to  be  God’s  help.  If  you  are  going  to  be  saved, 
you  have  to  have  God’s  grace.  Salvation  first  of  all  is  a  gift  of 
grace.  Second,  you  have  to  repent.  You  have  to  hear  the  gospel 
first,  and  then  you  have  to  repent,  according  to  Menno.  Now,  what 
happens  after  that  gets  a  little  fuzzy.  Is  it  at  that  point  you  become  a 
disciple?  How  does  this  process  of  spiritual  resurrection  or  new 
birth  happen?  Is  it  a  process?  Is  it  a  one  time  thing?  In  his  earlier 
writings  I  detect — again,  these  are  guesses  but  we  can  point  more  to 
nuances  than  to  solid  statements  here — more  of  a  process.  The  later 
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Menno  seems  to  assume  that  people  have  already  arrived;  then  he  is 
speaking  to  people  who  are  already  there  and  he  expects  them  to  be 
sinless.  As  we  get  to  the  second  five  hundred  pages  of  Menno’ s 
Complete  Works  that  are  so  hard  to  read,  he  talks  about  the  pure 
church  and  about  the  requirements  of  a  pure  church.  Now  salvation 
leads  to  the  end  of  all  that;  if  you  persevere  on  the  path,  then  you 
will  be  saved. 

Adolf  Ens:  I  am  not  surprised,  but  I  would  not  have  seen  it  that 
explicitly  before.  In  one  of  his  very  early  writings,  Spiritual 
Resurrection  (1536),  Menno  talks  about  being  reborn  or 
regenerated  in  terms  that  are  similar  to  the  Catholic  understanding 
of  infant  baptism.  That  is,  when  you  have  been  bom  and 
regenerated  from  above  you  have  the  same  aptitude  for  good  that 
Christ  has.  The  same  aptitude  for  good :  it  was  sort  of  the  effect  of 
the  sacrament  of  baptism  that  the  damning  effects  of  original  sin, 
which  make  you  incapable,  were  removed  by  that  baptism. 

You  raised  the  question  in  your  comments  about  the  tension 
between  what  Luther  would  have  rejected  as  works  righteousness 
and  the  necessity  of  ethics  being  a  part  of  discipleship.  Can  we 
come  to  that  matter  in  a  more  focused  way  also?  To  me  it  seems  to 
be  a  very  important  insight  which  we  find  in  Menno.  The  Roman 
Catholics  had  a  dual  ethic:  one  for  the  clergy,  one  for  the  laity. 
Luther’s  dualism  was  somewhat  different  in  that  you  had  one  ethic 
for  your  office  and  another  for  your  personal  life.  In  the  Reformed 
tradition,  at  least  in  Calvin’s  Geneva,  you  had  one  ethic  for  all 
people  because  one  didn’t  know  who  was  elected  and  who  wasn’t. 
So  all  those  schools  of  thought  have  inherent  problems  of  some 
kind  of  division,  that  the  ethic  and  the  person  don’t  match.  Does 
Menno ’s,  does  Anabaptist  discipleship  bring  these  together 
properly?  I  don’t  mean  to  say  properly  in  the  sense  of  a  judgment, 
but  is  it  a  more  helpful  way  of  locating  ethics  and  Christian  faith 
together?  Rainer  Burkart  mentioned  yesterday  that  there  was  a 
reluctance  in  the  Lutheran  camp  to  connect  theology,  especially 
soteriology,  with  ethics  in  any  way.  That  means  ethics  must  come 
from  somewhere  else. 
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Arnold  Snyder:  Here  again  I  commend  the  organizers  of  this 
conference  for  choosing  the  key  word  discipleship.  It  really  is  a 
crucial  hinge  in  our  Mennonite  identity  and  I  think  that  here  we  are 
very  close  to  the  heart  of  the  genius  of  our  movement.  I  think  we 
can  say  this  safely  five  hundred  years  later.  I  would  see  it  as  a  sell¬ 
out  if  we  went  the  Lutheran  route.  Now  I  want  to  say  one  other 
thing  on  this  subject.  We  have  been  talking  about  the  Catholic 
tradition  as  if  it  were  simply  the  sacramental  tradition.  I  think  it  is 
very  important  to  note  that  Menno  and  the  Anabaptists  really  were 
continuing  a  lay  devotional  piety  from  the  late  Middle  Ages.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  a  text  like  The  Imitation  of  Christ  of  Thomas  a 
Kempis,  or  other  late-medieval  devotionalists  without  seeing 
Anabaptist  strains  in  there.  Maybe  W.J.  Kuhler  was  exaggerating  a 
little  bit  when  he  wrote  his  history  of  the  Dutch  Anabaptists,  but  he 
spotted  some  very  important  things  there.  You  find  discipleship  as  a 
very  strong  theme  in  these  monastic  and  quasi-monastic  groups  in 
the  late  Middle  Ages.  That  kind  of  spirituality,  which  emphasizes 
following  after  Christ,  was  not  invented  by  Menno.  I  think  Kuhler 
is  right,  that  Anabaptism  is  a  kind  of  Protestantized  late  Medieval 
spirituality.  I  think  that  is  a  good  way  of  understanding  it  and  a 
useful  way  of  looking  at  it. 

Adolf  Ens:  I  have  one  more  point  on  the  relationship  between 
following  and  either  sanctification  or  salvation — neither  term  may 
be  appropriate  in  fact.  Again  in  Menno’ s  very  early  text  The 
Spiritual  Resurrection ,  there  is  this  wonderful  little  statement  which 
at  least  ties  the  two  concepts  together.  I  read  it  partly  excerpted: 

For  Christ  has  expressly  portrayed  himself  in  his  word,  that  is, 
as  to  the  nature  that  he  would  have  us  understand,  grasp,  and 
follow  and  emulate  according  to  his  life  and  conversation  here 
on  earth  [That  means,  that  is  the  nature  we  are  to  imitate,  the 
actual  historical  Jesus  doing  things  and  living  and  saying 
things]  shown  forth  in  works  and  deeds  as  an  example  for  us  to 
follow  so  that  we  might  thereby  become  partakers  of  his  nature 
and  spirit. 

Very  early  in  his  thinking,  it  seems  as  if  the  ontological  change,  that 
is  to  say,  a  change  in  our  very  nature,  is  something  that  happens  as 
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we  follow  after  Christ,  something  that  takes  place  gradually  and 
progressively.  In  his  Foundationbook  Menno  even  says  that  we  can 
understand  that  insight  and  wisdom  which  is  necessary  for 
regeneration  only  when  we  are  desirers  of  living  and  practicing  it. 
As  people  who  just  want  to  know  it,  he  seems  to  say,  we  cannot 
find  it. 

Arnold  Snyder:  I  would  say  this  idea  of  growing  in  discipleship,  or 
learning  the  mind  of  Christ  on  the  road,  is  a  very  positive  image.  I 
wish  Menno  had  stuck  to  it.  And  I  wish  in  those  last  five  hundred 
pages  of  his  Complete  Works  he  would  have  elaborated  more  what 
it  is  like  to  bring  people  along  the  path.  I  wish  he  had  stayed  more 
with  his  pastoral  instincts  rather  than  with  his  protectionist 
instincts,  because  I  think  one  of  the  legacies  that  some  of  us  in  the 
Mennonite  tradition  have  is  this  legacy  of  the  pure  church.  The  last 
presentation  we  heard  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  divisions  that  have 
occured  from  this  instinct.  Some  people  know  already  that  I  like 
Pilgram  Marpeck  a  lot  more  on  this  point  than  I  do  Menno'.  I  think 
Marpeck  had  a  better  sense  that  the  church  is  a  place  for  growth.  It 
is  a  place  where  Christ’s  medicine  is  dispensed  for  those  in  need. 
It’s  not  a  place  of  purity  where  the  saints  arrive  and  check  each 
other  out  for  how  pure  they  are.  It  is  a  place  where  people  come  in 
need  and  are  ministered  to.  I  think  the  early  Menno  has  a  lot  more 
of  that  than  the  late  Menno.  I  very  much  like  that  image  of 
progressive  growing  in  the  walk.  He  does  use  those  images  in  his 
early  writings  and  I  find  them  hopeful. 

Adolf  Ens:  We  may  have  to  make  a  transition.  May  I  raise  one  other 
area  which  grew  in  part  out  of  the  panel  last  night.  Both  Claude 
Baecher  and  Rainer  Burkart  referred  to  different  ways  or 
manifestations  of  neo-Anabaptism  in  places  that  as  far  as  we  can 
see  don’t  have  a  historical  connection  with  sixteenth  century 
Western  Europe;  that  is,  where  there  is  no  biological  descent  as  a 
good  number  of  us  who  are  of  Germanic/Dutch  background  would 
claim  to  have,  nor  an  explicit  missionary  connection  as  in  Ethiopia 
or  East  Africa  or  elsewhere.  There  are  simply  groups  emerging  that 
have  a  lot  of  Anabaptist  characteristics.  Currently  there  is  a 
movement  like  that  in  South  Korea;  at  least  Yoon  Sik  Lee,  who  has 
recently  studied  in  various  places  in  North  America,  says  he  is  now 
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in  contact  with  six  congregations  in  South  Korea  which  are 
explicity  Anabaptist  in  their  approach.  One  could  say  in  a  different 
way  that  they  are  there  also  in  various  forms  of  charismatic  renewal 
in  Latin  America.  Daniel  Schipani  and  Titus  Guenther,  who  came 
back  from  Chile  recently,  have  drawn  our  attention  to  that.  You 
have  them  perhaps  in  some  form  in  the  indigenous  Christian 
churches  in  Africa.  I  would  be  very  interested  in  our  historic 
Mennonite  churches  seeking  to  agree  on,  or  at  least  develop  some 
kind  of  a  consensus  on,  what  should  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  more 
intimate  relations  with  those  groups  in  order  that  we  don’t  have  a 
separation  between  the  historic  and  missionary  Anabaptist  churches 
defined  by  Mennonite  World  Conference  connections  and  those 
other  ones  which  really  are  also  Anabaptist  in  some  way. 

Arnold  Snyder :  The  group  that  has  emerged  in  England  (some  of 
you  know  these  people  better  than  I  do),  the  Anabaptist  network 
which  more  or  less  popped  up  spontaneously  and  includes  Roman 
Catholics  and  people  of  all  different  persuasions,  is  quite  a 
phenomenon,  really  quite  a  challenge  to  us. 

Daniel  Schipani:  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  idea  of  salvation  as  a 
process  which  started  when  we  talked  about  the  first  five  hundred 
pages  of  Menno.  Could  we  look  at  it  as  a  process  of  redemption 
instead  of  a  process  of  salvation.  Is  there  something  we  can  develop 
that  can  include  all  those  Anabaptist  groups  and  give  them  a 
commonality;  something  that  helps  us  understand  that  we  are  being 
redeemed  out  of  the  old  order  of  Catholicism;  something  which 
carries  the  idea  of  what  the  church  would  look  like  without  spot  and 
wrinkle.  We  don’t  necessarily  have  to  take  all  the  details,  but  at 
least  is  there  any  way  we  can  identify  the  process?  Are  there 
connections  to  the  old  monastic  orders  or  something  like  that  that 
we  can  follow  through  to  make  it  universal  enough  for  us  as 
Anabaptists  to  have  an  identity  with  one  another?  There  is  a 
Christian  salvation  through  grace.  Using  the  image  of  Christ  we  see 
it  as  a  process,  and  if  you  study  the  idea  of  redemption  it  is  a  factor 
of  that  process.  Paul  speaks  about  it  as  a  process.  I  believe  you  are 
touching  on  something  very  important  here  for  Anabaptism  and  for 
Mennonites  who  go  beyond,  as  you  said,  the  Dutch  or  the  German 
Mennonites  and  that  kind  of  tradition.  This  explicit  idea  which  has 
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to  do  with  redemption  could  build  a  far  broader  foundation  in  which 
all  of  our  saints  can  participate  and  encourage  each  other  along  the 
way. 

Arnold  Snyder:  Let  me  try  to  summarize  your  question.  What  we 
heard  you  saying  was,  the  question  is  really  whether  the  idea  of 
redemption  might  be  a  commonality  in  Menno’s  thinking  about  the 
process  leading  from  being  lost  to  being  saved,  and  whether  this 
redemption  might  not  be  a  common  element  which  we  can  share  as 
Mennonites  worldwide. 

Some  of  the  patterns  that  I  tried  to  identify  in  the  first  two  sections 
of  my  paper,  that  is,  the  path  to  discipleship  and  the  shape  of 
discipleship  are  in  fact  things  that  are  common  to  us  as  Mennonites. 
Let  me  say  something  about  the  path  to  discipleship.  I  confess 
freely  and  publicly  I’m  one  of  those  living  in  the  North  American 
context  Lois  Barrett  talked  about  yesterday  evening  who  are  not 
entirely  happy  about  The  Anabaptist  Vision.  One  of  the  deficiencies 
of  The  Anabaptist  Vision  is  that  it  did  not  make  clear  the  fact  that  in 
order  to  become  disciples  you  have  to  be  empowered  to  become 
disciples.  When  I  visit  churches  in  Latin  America  and  Central 
America,  it  is  very  striking  to  me  how  those  churches  are  churches 
of  spiritual  renewal.  Daniel  Schipani  mentioned  this  charismatic 
strand.  In  the  North  American  church  we  have  lost  a  lot  of 
charisma.  We  talk  much  about  ethics,  that  is  to  say,  we  talk  about 
the  shape  of  discipleship  and  about  what  you  have  got  to  do  if  you 
are  a  disciple;  we  have  many  rules  in  our  traditional  Mennonite 
churches,  do’s  and  don’ts.  But  when  you  read  the  sixteenth  century 
documents,  they  knew  at  that  time  that  you  do  not  become  a 
disciple  just  because  you  really  want  to  be!  You  become  a  disciple 
because  you  are  visited  by  God’s  power.  So  if  you  are  not  remade, 
then  you  are  not  a  disciple.  That  is  one  place  we  can  come  together 
as  a  Mennonite  church.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  strong  emphasis  on 
conversion  and  not  very  much  on  the  walk  afterwards.  My  parents 
and  grandparents  were  missionaries  so  I  know  whereof  I  speak. 

In  many  of  our  mission  churches  a  fairly  superficial  conversion  was 
preached  in  the  manner  of  Moody  Bible  Institute.  To  achieve 
balance  you  have  to  teach  that  discipleship  means  walking  with  and 
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living  a  certain  kind  of  life.  In  other  churches  where  ethics  is 
emphasized  and  the  new  birth  is  not  emphasized,  it  may  be  that  to 
achieve  balance  you  have  to  emphasize  that  you  need  to  be 
empowered  in  order  to  be  a  disciple.  It  seems  to  me  that  Menno  was 
on  to  something  important  here.  We  are  Christians  because  the 
power  of  the  living  God  has  visited  us  and  empowered  us  and  as  a 
result  we  walk  the  walk.  Those  two  things  go  together.  That  is  at 
the  heart  of  our  tradition.  Where  our  particular  churches  are  on  the 
scale  is  going  to  vary,  as  we  have  heard  already  here,  because  of 
different  histories,  different  backgrounds,  different  contexts. 

Adolf  Ens:  Before  we  get  on  the  next  question  I  just  want  to  follow 
this  line  up.  The  way  in  which  conversion  has  been  presented  (even 
when  it  is  not,  as  Heinrich  Loewen  pointed  out,  the  expectation  that 
it  must  happen  a  particular  way),  has  had  the  assumption  that  all  of 
this  sin  and  guilt  and  wilful  rebellion,  all  of  that  from  which  we 
must  repent,  was  appropriate  for  Menno  in  the  context  of  European 
Christendom.  But  as  Aristarchus  Sukarto  said  yesterday,  many 
Javanese  people  don’t  have  that  sense.  There  is  rather  a  sense  of 
“Oh,  you  can  come  home!”  which  doesn’t  lend  itself  quite  as  easily 
to  the  concept  of  conversion  or  rebirth  in  that  way.  And  so  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  want  to  accommodate  that  perspective  and  that 
background  also,  it  would  still  be  somewhat  different. 

Bernard  Thiessen:  I  have  the  feeling  that  Menno  starts  with  grace — 
that  is  what  you  said — and  then  it  ends  up  in  hard  work.  You  told 
about  somebody  you  know  and  he  is  normally  getting  up  in  the 
morning  as  a  Mennonite,  wants  to  work  hard,  and  ends  up  in  the 
evening  as  a  Lutheran  begging  for  grace.  This  is  my  question:  How 
is  it  possible  to  get  the  empowerment  at  the  beginning  and  keep  it 
till  the  evening  and  not  thinking  after  breakfast  you  have  to  do  it  on 
your  own  because  you  are  now  the  reborn  child  with  all  the  power, 
so  now  you  have  to  do  it  on  your  own.  Is  it  possible  to  mix  both? 
Begin  maybe  with  grace,  working  as  a  Mennonite,  and  end  with 
grace  also? 

Arnold  Snyder:  The  place  of  grace  was  already  in  the  sixteenth 
century  a  confusing  issue  in  that  in  the  traditional  belief  system, 
certainly  in  the  sacraments,  grace  could  be  transmitted  to  you  in 
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some  cases  even  materially  in  the  elements,  in  the  eucharist,  for 
example,  which  you  could  imbibe  and  have  within  you.  At  the 
other  end  grace  consisted  in  its  most  extreme  form  as  being 
declared  just,  in  the  sense  of  simply  overlooking  your  badness,  not 
counting  it  against  you.  And  somewhere  in  between  a  grace  that 
actually  empowered.  That  is,  it  not  only  forgave  or  whatever  else 
was  necessary,  but  also  empowered  and  enabled  you  to  do  that 
which  was  right.  And  it’s  that  that  we’re  looking  for. 

Graham  Cyster:  Sometimes  we  talk  about  our  past  life  in  terms  of 
sin.  In  the  Bible  it  is  original  sin.  We  kind  of  knock  that  one 
around,  but  I’m  just  wondering  whether  our  concept  of  sin  couldn’t 
be  determined  by  our  contexts.  Once  we  understand  that,  we  can 
work  out  a  basic  process  of  redemption.  Let  me  give  you  an  idea.  I 
grew  up  in  a  particular  household  with  particular  ebbs  and  flows  of 
life.  I  grew  up  in  a  country,  in  my  community  first,  which  was 
influenced  by  the  politics  of  the  country.  It  made  me  respond  to  life 
in  a  particular  way.  When  I  got  angry,  it  would  be  said,  “Don’t  be 
angry  because  that’s  a  sin.”  I’m  not  saying  they  were  wrong, 
because  according  to  the  Scripture  you’re  not  to  express  that  kind 
of  anger;  that  is  wrong.  But  there  were  certain  elements  in  my  life 
that  had  given  me  a  disposition  of  character  towards  life,  towards 
the  gospel  and  all  of  that.  Now  for  somebody  from  Holland  or  from 
the  United  States  those  are  the  same  factors  that  determine  our 
disposition  of  character  and  when  I  read  Menno,  he  talks  about  a 
brand  new  character  in  how  we  respond  to  the  world.  So  if  that  is 
the  case  we  have  to  find  out  what  were  the  determining  factors  that 
make  us  respond  to  the  world  outside  of  the  biblical  framework, 
and  then  find  the  path  of  redemption  that  is  going  to  allow  us  with 
this  disposition  of  character  to  be  corrected.  Now  I  know  they  try  to 
do  this  for  instance  in  the  psychological  field,  and  there  is  a  lot  to 
be  said  about  that.  In  my  paper  I  made  mention  of  a  refugee 
psychology  of  the  Mennonites  that  went  over  to  North  America  and 
because  of  that  refugee  psychology  maybe  we  haven’t  been  very 
explicit  about  sin.  And  I  am  just  wondering  whether  there  isn’t  a 
way  we  can  be  far  more  determinative  about  what  causes  our  sin. 

Lydia  Harder:  Even  in  our  North  American  or  Canadian  context  the 
difference  between  women  and  men  has  to  do  with  sin.  For  me  it 
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was  not  simple  to  go  on  to  school  and  to  become  a  leader.  That  was 
more  or  less  the  impression  I  had  through  my  growing  up.  For  some 
men  that  would  have  been  a  leadership  that  would  have  been  good. 
It  took  me  a  long  time  to  work  through  that:  what  does  it  mean  for 
me  as  a  woman?  I  love  studying  and  I  felt  I  had  a  gift  for  that,  but  it 
felt  I  should  rather  be  working  in  a  soup  kitchen.  That  would  have 
been  right!  I  would  have  felt  good  about  that.  That  was 
servanthood.  So  regarding  our  sin,  I  realize  that  I  needed 
empowerment  and  healing  in  order  to  see  that  it  was  OK  to  use  my 
gifts.  That  kind  of  new  theology  gave  me  a  real  lift  and  I  was  then 
able  to  move  on  and  say,  “yes,  I  will  go  back  to  school.”  I  did  feel 
that  call  from  God,  but  I  could  not  respond  because  I  felt  it  was  also 
sinful.  So  I  think  this  feeling,  this  tension  is  different  for  men  and 
women,  maybe  different  for  different  races,  different  countries. 
Sometimes  we  think  the  context  is  similar,  but  it  isn’t  and  if  we 
could  start  talking  about  what  sin  is,  then  we  might  be  able  to  find 
out  what  grace  and  redemption  are.  I  would  agree  with  you  there. 

Marie-Noelle  Faure:  I  want  to  react  to  something  that  has  been  said 
earlier  about  Mennonites  having  contacts  with  other  groups  that 
have  similar  assumptions.  In  Europe  there  is  a  network  of  contacts 
and  dialogue  not  only  between  Mennonites  but  in  general  between 
peace  churches  such  as  Mennonites,  Quakers,  Church  of  the 
Brethren  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  newer 
communities  such  as  monastic  communities,  family  communities, 
and  new  groups  that  we  are  discovering  since  the  Iron  Curtain  has 
fallen.  For  instance,  in  this  network  of  contacts  there  has  been  for 
several  years  a  very  big  group  coming  from  Hungary.  It  is  called 
the  Bookhall  movement,  which  means  a  bush  movement.  It  was  a 
real  surprise  to  discover  them.  It  is  a  Catholic  movement  very 
similar  to  the  Anabaptist  movement.  You  could  really  say  this 
network  of  contacts  is  a  twentieth  century  Anabaptist  movement. 
We  come  together  for  assemblies.  We  try  to  inform  each  other 
about  activities.  The  theme  which  unites  us  is  being  and  becoming  a 
peace  church  and  having  a  peace  witness  in  our  day.  It  is  more 
general  than  being  Anabaptists.  Most  of  those  groups  would  not 
have  known  who  Mennonites  were  before  their  first  contact  with  us. 
The  name  of  this  movement  is  The  Church  in  Peace. 
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Arnold  Snyder:  One  comment  on  the  question  of  guidance  in  this 
whole  path.  This  matter  can  be  read  very  clearly  in  Menno’s  work. 
Maybe  the  best  and  easiest  way  that  we  can  agree  upon  as 
Mennonites  from  around  the  world  and  from  different  cultures  is 
that  at  the  center  of  all  is  Jesus  Christ.  And  our  particular  focus  as 
Mennonites  is  that  it  is  not  just  Christ  for  us  which  is  the  Lutheran 
understanding.  It  is  Christ  for  us,  but  it  is  also  Christ  in  us  and 
Christ  with  us,  so  that  it  involves  for  us  Mennonites  an  actual  walk. 
What  the  shape  of  that  walk  will  be  is  going  to  vary  in  different 
contexts,  but  if  we  can  agree  that  in  fact  to  be  Christian  in  our 
tradition  means  to  follow  after  Jesus,  then  we  have  a  very  solid 
basis  from  which  to  dialogue. 

Graham  Cyster:  That  will  also  determine  our  mission  activity.  If 
people  in  North  America  or  Latin  America  are  involved  in 
wrestling  with  the  prevailing  of  sin,  or  the  character  dispositions, 
then  it  is  very  easy  to  become  a  missionary  in  another  part  of  the 
country  because  then  you  will  know  how  to  struggle  with  those 
people  in  that  area,  to  struggle  through  the  character  dispositions 
(I’m  calling  it  that  for  want  of  a  better  word),  to  become  more 
Christian  in  that  context  so  they  will  be  an  easy  breach  for 
missionary  activity,  for  evangelization,  for  fellowship  and  all  of 
that.  Because  we  find  ourselves  in  the  same  boat  as  it  were,  because 
we  are  on  this  path. 

Adolf  Ens:  Marie-Noelle  Faure  has  suggested  one  characteristic, 
namely  the  peace  church.  In  North  America  we  have  had  a  number 
of  gatherings  under  the  heading  “Believers’  Church”  meeting  and 
so  you  can  invite,  in  North  America  at  least,  a  broader  spectrum  of 
church  groups.  So  the  peace  teaching  you’re  suggesting  as  a 
particular  understanding  of  Christ  would  be  the  concept  of  church. 
What  about  churches  in  which  the  congregation  studies  and  tries  to 
understand  and  to  implement  the  Bible?  The  kind  of  congregation 
with  the  character  of  what  some  people  call  the  base  Christian 
communities  in  Latin  America,  in  which  you  have  a  fairly  broad 
variety  of  outcome  of  what  you  call  the  shape  of  discipleship  but  in 
which  groups  are  committed  to  reading  and  understanding  and 
applying  the  Scriptures  by  themselves.  The  range  would  be  from 
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those  groups  which  are  within  the  Catholic  church  to  those  which 
are  Pentecostal,  or  beyond.  I  was  very  intrigued  by  another  image 
which  our  brother  Shant  Kunjam  from  India  drew  to  our  attention, 
namely,  the  image  which  uses  Jesus  as  guru  and  seeks  to  implement 
that  without  necessarily — as  it  seemed  to  be  in  that  group  in 
India — insisting  on  the  formal  connection  of  baptism  or  something 
like  that.  And  Shant  Kunjam  expressed,  I  think,  some  interest  in  the 
fact  that  the  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  groups  in  India  are 
not  quite  ready  to  accept  such  a  position.  Can  you  say  a  little  bit 
more  about  that?  How  is  this  way  of  thinking  possible  and  what  are 
the  reservations  towards  that  approach? 

Shant  Kunjam:  I  was  telling  that  I  appreciate  those  people,  those 
indigenous  Christian  groups.  Yet  I  felt  that  there  are  also  those 
Hindu  people  coming  to  them  that  are  not  able  to  break  away  from 
their  own  background.  There  are  so  many  people  who  appreciate 
Christ  and  his  teaching,  but  they  still  belong  to  their  own  group, 
their  Hindu  way  of  life,  worshipping,  observing  the  rituals  of  Hindu 
religion.  So  sometimes  I  feel  that  there  is  a  danger  of  something 
like  syncretism  taking  place.  But  still  I  appreciate  that  the  gospel  is 
in  one  way  or  another  presented  to  these  high  class  Hindu  people. 
Otherwise  it  is  very  difficult  to  approach  them.  And  I  was  saying 
that,  if  we  as  Mennonite  people  in  India  are  able  to  show  some  kind 
of  lifestyle,  not  only  emphasizing  the  teaching  or  the  ethical  side, 
but  emphasizing  the  real  experience,  and  living  in  the  power  of 
Jesus  Christ,  then  we  will  be  able  to  invite  other  people  and  say:  we 
have  experienced  and  you  can  experience  that  Jesus.  So  come  and 
see,  something  like  that. 

Shamsudin  Abdo:  I  want  to  say  a  litle  more  about  the  relationship  in 
our  situation.  During  the  first  evening  we  heard  that  in  South  Africa 
it  was  a  bit  rough  travelling  together  with  the  Mennonite  mission 
which  was  there  and  also  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  that  the 
church  at  the  end  even  was  considering  to  split  into  more 
congregations.  Ethiopia  has  been  boasting  to  be  a  free  country  for 
over  three  thousand  years.  We  are  always  boasting  of  our  freedom 
anyway.  Missionaries  came  one  by  one.  All  of  them  said  they  had 
received  a  call  from  the  Lord.  A  mission  field  director  plans  for 
their  coming;  most  of  them  came  by  ship.  But  the  relationship 
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between  the  Western  missionaries  and  the  local  people  was  not 
equal,  more  friendly.  There  were  sometimes  difficulties,  but  those 
were  not  mission  projected,  rather  individual  problems, 
misunderstandings.  In  general  Fve  never  felt  that  Mennonite 
missions  were  operative  or  suspicious.  And  our  testimony  is  quite 
different  from  the  one  in  South  Africa.  The  Mennonite  mission  in 
Ethiopia  was  kind  of  an  exemplary  mission  organization  to  the 
more  than  twenty  missions  which  worked  there.  Nineteen  of  them 
fused  and  became  the  Lutheran  church.  Most  missionary  societies 
had  a  kind  of  colonial  mentality.  They  wanted  to  establish  their  own 
congregations  in  the  way  they  wanted.  The  Mennonites  were  totally 
different.  They  were  willing  to  give  themselves  and  to  take  the  risk 
to  establish  a  church  in  the  way  it  really  should  be  established.  I 
admired  that  very  much.  It  was  not  us,  the  nationals,  who  were 
desiring  to  take  over  the  mission  and  take  over  responsibility,  but 
the  missionaries  pushed  us  and  said:  now  you  have  come  of  age, 
now  you  understand  the  situation  because  it  is  your  own  culture. 
You  have  the  Bible  in  your  own  language!  So  the  experience  from 
South  Africa  is  not  the  same  one  as  we  had  in  Ethiopia. 

Graham  Cyster:  I  have  a  great  desire  to  see  the  church  become  all 
that  God  has  intended  it  to  become,  the  desire  to  see  the  impulse 
and  enthusiasm  that  I  read  from  Menno  become  realities  in  our 
churches,  particularly  in  South  Africa.  There  are  deep,  deep  wounds 
existing  in  the  churches  in  South  Africa.  When  I  read  Menno  and 
his  process  of  redemption,  he  is  almost  a  way  forward  for  the 
people  in  South  Africa  to  find  healing.  I’ve  seen  testimonies  of  that, 
of  this  whole  process  Menno  speaks  about,  even  in  prison.  It  made 
an  impact  in  the  lives  of  people.  Several  people,  now  in  government 
positions,  have  been  recipients  of  that  kind  of  conversation.  But  it 
happened  underground.  I  really  want  us  to  grasp  what  is  there 
because  what  we  have  through  Menno  Simons  and  through  the 
Scriptures  is  so  dynamic  that  it  really  can  change  where  the  world  is 
going. 


The  group  of  participants  of  the  Menno  500  International  Symposium  at  Elspeet. 


Four  participants  in  front  of  the  Menno  Simons  Memorial  at 
Witmarsum,  Friesland.  Left  to  right:  Shant  Kunjam  (India), 
Herutomo  (Indonesia),  Shamsudin  Abdo  (Ethiopia),  Aristarchus 
Sukarto  (Indonesia). 


Participants  (left  to  right):  Adolf  Ens  (Canada),  Karl  Koop 
(Germany/Canada.),  Heinrich  Loewen  (Germany),  Lydia  Neufeld 
Harder  (Canada),  Claude  Baecher  (France) 


Graham  Cyster  (South 
Africa) 


Gerke  J.J.  van  Hiele 
(Netherlands) 


Wilma  Ann  Bailey  (United 
States) 


Shant  S.  Kunjam  (India) 


Panel  discussion  with  (left  to  right)  Arnold  Snyder  (Canada),  Jaime 
Prieto  (Costa  Rica),  Wilma  Ann  Bailey  (USA),  Aristarchus  Sukarto 
(Indonesia),  Bernhard  Thiessen  (Germany),  Karl  Koop  (Germany/ 
Canada),  and  presiding  Marie-Noelle  von  der  Recke-Faure  (Germany). 


Closing  Lord’s  Supper  at  the  Chapel  in  Elspeet. 
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The  Cost  of  Discipleship  in  Menno’s  Life  and 

Thinking 

Neal  Blough 


Introduction 

The  central  theme  of  this  paper  has  to  do  with  the  resistance  and 
hostility  that  disciples  face  in  following  Christ,  resistance  that 
comes  from  the  surrounding  culture  or  from  the  ruling  powers  in 
church  and  state  as  well  as  the  related  question  of  whether 
discipleship  leads  to  constructive  participation  in  society. 

Instead  of  examining  how  Menno  treated  these  questions  over  the 
years  in  various  writings,  I  have  chosen  to  examine  one  of  Menno’s 
booklets  that  deals  directly  with  the  question  at  hand:  The  Cross  of 
the  Saints ,l  written  around  1554.  In  this  writing,  Menno  1)  affirmed 
that  suffering,  hostility  and  persecution  are  a  natural  consequence 
of  discipleship,  2)  anchored  this  conception  of  discipleship  in  a 
“spirituality  of  suffering,”  3)  situated  this  hostility  in  the  larger 
framework  of  a  theological  (and  eschatological)  understanding  of 
history,  and  4)  described  and  explained  the  particular  forms  of 
suffering  that  Anabaptists  were  experiencing  at  that  time  in  very 
concrete  historical  terms. 

After  dealing  with  each  one  of  these  points,  the  question  of  the 
contemporary  relevance  of  what  Menno  said  will  be  dealt  with  in 
the  closing  section. 

1.  Discipleship  and  suffering 

Since  hostility,  persecution,  imprisonment  and  even  execution  were 
common  realities  shared  by  16th  century  Anabaptists,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  their  theology  paid  close  attention  to  biblical 
descriptions  and  understandings  of  these  experiences.  For  Menno, 
suffering  is  seen  as  an  important  part  of  the  price  of  discipleship. 
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Resistance  from  society  at  large  is  part  of  what  it  means  to  follow 
Jesus,  a  fact  for  which  each  believer  must  be  prepared. 

I  presume  that  they  (true  laborers  and  servants  of  the  Lord) 
have  in  all  earnestness  shown  you  the  straight,  the  narrow,  the 
despised  way;  have  preached  the  cross  and  have  pointed  out 
and  admonished  you  touching  the  difficulty  and  the  expense  of 
this  godly  building  project.2 

This  important  aspect  of  discipleship  is  not  just  an  exceptional  state 
of  affairs,  something  which  arrives  sporadically  in  the  lives  of  the 
faithful,  but  rather  a  constant  element  of  the  Christian  life. 

Yes  any  man  who  is  not  ready  for  this  hated  and  scorned 
life. .  .cannot  be  the  Lord’s  disciple  (CS  581). 

For  it  can  never  be  otherwise...  They  (disciples)  must  take 
upon  themselves  the  heavy  cross  of  all  poverty,  distress, 
disdain,  sorrow,  sadness,  and  must  so  follow  the  rejected,  the 
outcast,  the  bleeding  and  crucified  Christ  (CS  581). 

The  above  citation  clearly  shows  that  this  theology  of  suffering  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  meaning  of  discipleship.  Even  though  Menno 
dedicates  several  pages  to  numerous  biblical  examples  of  the 
suffering  of  the  righteous  at  the  hands  of  the  unrighteous,3  it  is  clear 
that  the  crucial  theme  here  is  taking  up  one’s  cross  and  following 
Jesus  on  the  road  to  the  crucifixion.  If  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Messiah  to  suffer,  the  disciple  who  follows  in  the  same  path  can 
expect  similar  treatment. 

My  most  beloved  brethren  in  Christ,  be  of  good  cheer  and  be 
comforted  in  the  Lord,  you  who  have  freely  and  voluntarily 
used  your  shoulders  and  your  back  under  the  cross  of  Jesus 
Christ  (CS  595). 

Yes,  this  is  and  remains  the  only  strait  and  narrow  way  and 
door  through  which  we  must  enter  and  pass... Whosoever  will 
follow  after  me  must  deny  himself  and  take  up  his  cross  and 
follow  me  (CS  595). 
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...if  you  would  be  the  people  and  disciples  of  the  Lord,  then 
you  must  bear  the  cross  of  Christ.  This  is  undoubted  and  true 
(CS  595). 

If  the  laborers  have  not  spared  their  Master’s  Son,  but  have 
cast  Him  out  of  the  vineyard  and  slain  Him,  how  much  more 
His  servants?  (CS  597). 

...do  take  the  crucified  Jesus  as  your  example  (CS  598). 

...in  this  way  be  made  partakers  of  the  burden  of  Christ  and 
conformed  unto  His  death,  and  so  attain  unto  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  (CS  616). 

2.  A  spirituality  of  suffering 

Menno’s  teaching  did  not  limit  itself  to  merely  stating  that  those 
who  follow  Jesus  must  be  ready  to  suffer.  In  addition  to  his 
elaboration  of  an  ethics  of  discipleship,  as  a  pastor  he  encouraged 
persecuted  Anabaptists  to  cultivate  a  “spirituality”  which  would 
prepare  them  for  the  hostility  they  might  encounter. 

In  this  perspective,  spirituality,  i.e.,  a  life  anchored  in  the  Spirit  of 
God,  is  also  an  integral  part  of  discipleship.  Part  of  whafit  means  to 
be  a  disciple  is  to  prepare  oneself  for  the  possibility  of  suffering. 

...pray  fervently  and  prepare  yourselves,  for  through  much 
oppression  we  must  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Here  is 
the  patience  and  the  faith  of  the  saints.  Oh,  my  brethren  watch 
(CS  594). 

...Therefore,  O  ye  people  of  God,  gird  yourselves  and  make 
ready  for  battle;  not  with  external  weapon  and  armor  as  the 
bloody,  mad  world  is  wont  to  do,  but  only  with  firm 
confidence,  a  quiet  patience  and  a  fervent  prayer  (CS  621). 

Prayer,  coiifidence,  faith  and  patience  become  the  weapons  of  the 
disciple  of  Christ.  In  this  perspective,  all  of  life  becomes  a 
“spiritual  combat”  in  which  the  weapons  must  be  carefully  chosen. 
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I  do  this  so  that  they  may  be  armed  with  the  armor  of 
righteousness,  the  helmet  of  salvation,  the  shield  of  faith,  and 
that  they  may  be  girded  with  the  sharp,  piercing  sword  of  the 
Spirit  in  all  humility,  meekness  and  patience,  with  ardent 
prayers  and  supplications  to  the  Lord. . .  (CS  584). 

This  “spirituality  of  suffering”  means  that  one  must  be  prepared  for 
hostility  and  rejection;  it  also  implies  a  specific  way  of  reacting  to 
such  situations. 

Therefore  the  true  and  chosen  children  of  God  must  not,  no 
matter  how  heavily  the  cross  may  be  laid  on  them  by  these 
people,  be  angry  over  them,  but  sincerely  pity  them  and  sigh 
sorely  for  their  poor  souls  with  all  meekness  and 
fervor. .  .praying  over  their  raging  and  cursed  folly  and 
blindness — for  they  know  not  what  they  do  (CS  585). 

In  speaking  of  those  who  persecuted  Anabaptists,  Menno  said... 

...he  who  perceives  that  the  sufferings  which  we  have  to 
endure... are  but  temporary  and  for  a  time  will,  through  grace, 
by  this  means  have  his  heart  set  free  from  all  wrath,  malice  and 
vengeance  toward  them,  and  will  pray  fervently  for  them, 
commending  his  affairs  to  God  in  all  humility,  long-suffering 
and  peace...  (CS  585). 

Menno  constantly  reiterated  the  biblical  promise  of  God’s  faithful 
presence  in  difficult  moments. 

In  all  faithfulness  He  will  stand  by  you  in  every  grief  and  need, 
reach  you  His  hand,  and  guard  and  sustain  you  whether  in  life 
or  in  death. . .  (CS  620). 

The  Lord  is  your  strength,  your  comfort  and  refuge;  He  sits 
with  you  in  prisons  and  dungeons;  He  flies  with  you  to  foreign 
lands;  He  accompanies  you  through  fire  and  water.  He  will 
never  leave  you  nor  forsake  you  (CS  621). 
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God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  your  eyes  and  there  shall 
be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying  (CS  622). 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  an  ethics  of  discipleship  which  forsees  the 
very  real  possibility  of  suffering,  grounded  at  the  same  time  in  a 
particular  spirituality.  The  Cross  of  the  Saints  goes  yet  a  step 
farther  by  posing  a  theological-historical  framework  to  help  explain 
the  meaning  of  persecution  to  those  faced  with  its  very  grim  reality. 

3.  Theological-historical  framework  for  understanding  suffering 

The  relationship  between  discipleship  and  suffering  is  more  than  a 
question  of  ethics  or  spirituality.  In  Menno’s  thinking,  the  suffering 
servant,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  is  first  of  all  the  agent  of  cosmic  and 
eschatological  victory  in  the  combat  between  God  and  the  forces  of 
evil.  The  suffering  of  the  disciple  is  therefore  situated  both 
historically  and  eschatologically  as  a  part  of  the  confrontation 
resulting  from  the  resistance  of  the  forces  of  evil  against  Christ’s 
victory  over  sin  and  death. 

The  great  dragon,  the  old  crooked  serpent  who  was  cast  out  of 
heaven  and  whose  head  and  power  are  now  bruised  and  broken 
by  the  promised  Seed  of  the  woman,  who  is  overcome  because 
of  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  and  for  the  Word  of  His  testimony, 
bums  with  anger,  knowing  full  well  that  his  time  is  short  (CS 
581). 

Menno  shared  the  widespread  belief  of  sixteenth  century  Europe 
that  the  Reformation  period  was  a  prelude  to  the  end  of  history.  He 
situated  Anabaptist  suffering  “...in  these  last  days  of  unbelief’4  and 
the  Anabaptist  movement  was  seen  as  a  revelation  of  God’s  truth  in 
a  context  of  unfaithfulness. 

[God]. ..is  calling  certain  poor,  distressed... sheep  by. the 
preaching  of  His  Word... out  of  the  hands  of  the  faithless 
shepherd,  out  of  the  jaws  of  ravening  wolves...  (CS  581). 
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It  is  this  manifestation  of  truth  which  brings  about  a  hostile  reaction 
in  the  realm  of  spiritual  reality. 

Therefore  there  is  consternation  in  hell’s  gate  (CS  581). 

He  (great  dragon)  therefore  presses  forward  his  work  and 
tyranny  through  his  children  and  servants  of  unbelief  with 
great  wrath  and  raving  against  those  who  have  been  sprinkled 
with  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  (CS  582). 

Menno  wanted  his  followers  to  know  that  suffering  for  the  sake  of 
righteousness  was  not  a  new  reality,  but  one  inscribed  in  the  very 
fabric  of  history. 

The  afore-mentioned  Lamb  has  from  the  beginning  of  the 
wrath  of  the  serpent  been  slandered,  persecuted,  and  slain  and 
it  seems  that  (as  the  Scriptures  also  say)  this  persecution  will 
not  cease  so  long  as  there  are  righteous  and  unrighteous  people 
on  the  earth  together  (CS  5 82). 5 

But  I  fear  that  the  lying,  murderous  serpent  will  continue  to  be 
the  bitterly  biting  serpent  and  that  the  embattled  woman,  the 
new  Eve  and  her  children,  will  have  to  endure  to  the  end  in  all 
patience  and  long-suffering  that  daily  biting  and  gnawing  in 
the  heel  (CS  587). 

Since  the  suffering  which  is  a  part  of  the  “fabric  of  history”  is  also 
the  means  chosen  by  God  to  defeat  the  forces  of  sin  and  death, 
those  who  suffer  as  disciples  will  also  participate  in  the  final 
victory,  when  suffering  will  finally  come  to  an  end. 

According  to  my  understanding  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  this 
tyranny  will  not  cease  until  the  rejected,  murdered  and 
crucified  Christ  Jesus  with  all  His  saints  shall  appear  in  the 
clouds  as  an  Almighty  Sovereign,  a  conqueror,  and  a  glorious 
king  before  all  the  tribes  and  peoples,  unto  the  last  judgment 
(CS  597). 
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It  is  now  clear  that  Menno  attributed  meaning  to  suffering  by 
explaining  it  within  the  context  of  a  larger  historical  and 
eschatological  confrontation  between  God  and  evil.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  at  the  same  time  he  attempted  to  explain  the  rejection 
and  suffering  of  Anabaptists  in  very  concrete  terms. 

It  is  of  course  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Anabaptists  refused  to  be  a 
part  of  the  religious,  cultural  and  political  synthesis  of  Medieval 
Christendom.  In  the  eyes  of  Menno,  it  was  this  very  refusal,  which 
expressed  itself  in  numerous  ways,  that  caused  resistance  and 
hostility  to  the  Anabaptist  movement. 

My  dearly  beloved  brethren,  here  the  Holy  Spirit  touches  the 
very  nerve  of  the  matter,  for  this  our  actual  confession,  that  is 
to  say,  our  separation  from  them  is  the  real  reason  why  the 
blind,  bloody  world  raves  over  us  so  fearfully,  and  why  we 
have  to  bear  and  suffer  so  much  (CS  610). 

This  separation  can  be  described  in  different  ways,  and  we  will  give 
three  examples  (to  which  we  will  come  back  in  our  discussion  of 
the  contemporary  situation). 

For  centuries,  Christendom  had  integrated  European  pagan 
mentalities  into  its  theology  and  depended  more  or  less  on  what 
was  religiously  credible  to  the  large  majority  of  European  peoples. 
The  rejection  of  infant  baptism  is  an  example  of  how  the 
Anabaptists  challenged  what  was  religiously  credible  within  the 
Christendom  synthesis.  Menno  had  a  good  sense  of  how  biblical 
faith  secularized  a  mentality  which  found  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  sacraments  and  magic.6 

...an  individual’s  entrance  into  the  church  was  no  longer 
preceded  by  a  catechumenate.  Christianization  was  no  longer 
presupposed  before  baptism  but  followed  baptism.  As  a  result 
baptism  acquired  the  character  of  a  magical  act.7 
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...baptism,  whatever  other  meanings  were  attached  to  it,  was 
considered  protection  against  the  ever-present  power  of  evil. 
Evil  was  something  quite  tangible;  it  could,  so  people 
believed,  act  independently  and  was  easily  personified  in 
demonic  figures  and  depicted  in  wood  carvings  and  sculptures 
in  and  on  medieval  churches.  The  threat  of  evil  was 
encountered  in  those  realities  of  life  that  people  felt  powerless 
against:  sickness,  famine,  war,  floods,  and  other  natural 
calamities.8 

Baptism  was  thought  of  primarily  as  a  purification  ritual,  as  it 
begins  with  exorcism,  providing  deliverance  form  the  devil. 
Refusing  baptism  was  an  affront  to  God,  who  would  pour  out 
his  wrath  over  parents  and  the  newborn  child....  Baptism  was 
only  refused  when  parents  did  not  want  a  child  to  live.9 

Challenging  that  which  was  religiously  credible  in  Christendom  led 
therefore  to  rejection  and  hostility. 

Secondly,  the  Anabaptist  call  to  discipleship  challenged  the 
Christendom  synthesis  by  claiming  that  Christian  faith  required 
ethical  transformation  and  new  living.  This  challenge  was  based  on 
the  idea  that  the  discipleship  ethic  was  the  specific  vocation  of 
Christians.  Christendom  had  a  place  for  such  a  vocation  but  it  was 
for  priests  and  for  religious  orders,  not  for  the  everyday  ordinary 
Christian.  In  the  same  way  that  the  rejection  of  infant  baptism 
called  into  question  that  which  was  religiously  credible,  the  call  to 
discipleship  was  also  a  fundamental  critique  of  Christendom 
mentality.  Menno  was  quite  aware  of  this  fact.10 

Menno  was  aware  that  there  was  also  a  third  major  element  in  the 
refusal  of  the  Christendom  synthesis  that  led  to  rejection  of  the 
Anabaptists,  i.e.,  the  refusal  to  acknowledge  political  competency 
and  complicity  in  church  affairs. 

They  banish  Christ  Jesus,  the  head  of  all  princes  and  powers 
who  has  all  power  in  heaven  and  upon  earth,  from  the  throne 
of  His  divine  majesty  and  judge  with  their  iron  sword  after 
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their  own  blind  pleasure  and  carnal  intent  the  chosen, 
God-fearing  pious  hearts,  enlightened  in  God...(CS  587). 

The  foundation  of  their  faith  and  their  religion  is  emperors, 
kings,  princes  and  potentates  (CS  609). 

It  is  very  sad  and  lamentable  blindness  that  they  fear  and  honor 
the  poor  earthly  emperor  so  much  more  than  Christ  Jesus;  and 
count  his  bloody  and  cruel  mandate  above  the  precious  Gospel 
(CS  612). 

In  concrete  terms,  hostility  towards  Anabaptists  came  about 
because  of  their  rejection  of  that  which  was  commonly  believed  in 
the  culture  of  Christendom  in  terms  of  the  predominant  religious 
mentality,  in  terms  of  predominant  ethics  and  in  terms  of 
predominant  political  structures. 

5.  Contemporary  reflections 

It’s  a  fairly  simple  task  to  describe  Menno’s  understanding  of  the 
cost  of  discipleship.  Trying  to  figure  out  what  that  means  for  the 
end  of  the  twentieth  century  is  perhaps  a  bit  more  complicated.  It  is 
obvious  Christians  in  Western  Europe  cannot  claim  to  live  in  a 
context  of  hostility  and  resistance  from  society  at  large. 
Indifference  or  ignorance  would  best  characterize  the  attitude  of 
society  toward  the  church  (at  least  that  would  be  the  case  in 
France). 

Menno’s  conclusion  was  that  suffering  and  persecution  cannot  be 
absent  from  the  life  of  a  faithful  church.  The  absence  of  hostility 
from  society  at  large  in  Western  Europe  suggests  two  different 
reactions  to  such  a  point  of  view.  Either  Menno  was  wrong  or 
something  is  wrong  with  the  church.  It  would  also  be  possible  to 
recast  discipleship  as  constructive  participation  in  society . 

Before  concluding  that  Menno  was  wrong,  we  need  to  seriously 
listen  to  the  experience  of  brothers  and  sisters  outside  of  Western 
Europe  and  North  America.  Mennonite  World  Conference  and 
many  missiologists  are  continually  telling  us  that  the  vitality  of 
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world  Christianity  is  no  longer  in  the  West.  Wilbert  R.  Shenk  states 
that 


...contemporary  instances  of  significant  ecclesial  vitality  are 
not  to  be  found  in  societies  that  have  democratic  governments. 
For  examples  of  vigorous  Christian  witness  in  the  twentieth 
century  we  invariably  turn  to  churches  in  situations  of  overt 
oppression.11 

That  doesn’t  necessarily  mean  that  Western  Christians  need  to  go 
out  looking  for  persecution  or  suffering.  In  many  ways,  significant 
progress  has  been  made  in  Western  Europe.  The  Reformation 
spawned  a  series  of  religious  wars  which,  followed  by  the  reaction 
of  the  Enlightenment,  slowly  brought  about  religious  pluralism, 
democracy,  separation  of  church  and  state  and  a  general  ideology  of 
human  rights  and  tolerance.  Given  the  character  of  Christendom 
Europe  in  relation  to  pluralism  and  violence  in  the  name  of  religion, 
as  well  as  what  has  been  happening  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  or 
elsewhere  in  the  world  where  religion  is  a  major  factor  in  armed 
conflicts,  such  accomplishments  are  not  to  be  taken  lightly. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  privatization  of  religion  that  has 
accompanied  the  secularization  process  in  Europe  has  meant  that 
the  church  and  the  gospel  have  been  almost  totally  absent  from  the 
public  realm  in  the  last  several  generations.  Christendom  religion 
was  public  but  based  on  coercion,  empire  or  nationalism. 
Contemporary  faith  is  private  and  has  little  to  say  to  the  public 
world.  The  Anabaptist  version  of  the  gospel  was  relevant  in  the 
public  domain  (otherwise  there  would  have  been  no  persecution) 
but  refused  coercion.  My  guess  is  that  if  the  church  would  come 
back  to  that  same  stance  it  would  once  again  meet  up  with 
resistance  from  society  at  large. 

Perhaps  we  should  listen  to  one  of  the  nineteenth  century’s  great 
critiques  of  Christendom:  Kierkegaard  insisted  that  Christendom 
rested  on  two  lies:  it  domesticated  Christianity  to  worldliness  and 
then  interpreted  the  absence  of  all  persecution  of  the  faith  as 
progress.  “The  fact  is”,  he  said,  “that  there  is  nothing  to 
persecute.”12 
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Until  convinced  otherwise,  I  would  suggest  that  we  need  to  listen  to 
the  voices  of  Menno  and  Kierkegaard  on  this  important  issue. 
Menno  claimed  (with  more  than  sufficient  biblical  support)  that 
discipleship  implies  coming  up  against  hostility  and  resistance. 
Kierkegaard  claimed  that  “there  is  nothing  to  persecute,”  which 
implies  that  there  is  not  much  discipleship. 

Instead  of  being  accused  of  being  a  masochist  and  saying  that  we 
need  to  go  out  and  look  for  suffering,  I  would  merely  want  to 
suggest  that  the  proper  stance  for  the  church  in  the  world  is  that  of 
mission.  Western  theologies,  liberal  or  conservative,  have  been  so 
subservient  and  captive  to  culture  that,  without  a  renewed 
missiological  approach,  there  is  little  hope  for  renewal  of  a  sleeping 
church.13 

Menno’ s  description  of  the  cost  of  discipleship  gives  us  a  possible 
model  of  what  such  a  missiological  encounter  could  look  like.  It  has 
already  been  shown  that  the  Anabaptist  movement  in  the 
Netherlands  came  up  against  resistance  because  it  challenged 
prevailing  cultural  assumptions  in  several  different  areas.  It  is  safe 
to  assume  that  one  does  not  challenge  prevailing  cultural 
assumptions  without  meeting  some  resistance.14  The  three  examples 
found  in  Menno ’s  pamphlet  can  at  least  give  us  an  idea  of  what 
such  a  missiological  meeting  between  the  gospel  and  Western 
culture  might  look  like. 

First  of  all,  Anabaptist  theology  challenged  what  was  religiously 
credible  in  Christendom  Europe.  The  predominant  religious 
mentality  was  one  in  which  magic  and  the  manipulation  of  spiritual 
forces  played  a  major  role.  This  is  of  course  no  longer  the  case  in 
Western  European  mentalities.15  But  what  if  we  asked  what  is 
religiously  credible  in  Western  Europe  and  what  it  would  mean  to 
call  that  into  question  on  the  basis  of  the  gospel,  instead  of  trying  to 
squeeze  the  gospel  into  the  mold  of  contemporary  mentalities?  In 
public  French  discourse,  there  is  little  that  is  religiously  credible 
other  than  the  fact  that  religion  is  a  private  affair.  To  claim  that  the 
world  in  which  we  live  has  its  origin  in  a  creator  God,  to  claim  that 
life  has  meaning  beyond  what  the  individual  or  society  attributes  to 
it,  to  claim  forgiveness  of  sin  (or  to  even  talk  of  sin),  to  claim  the 
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resurrection  of  the  dead:  all  of  these  are  basic  claims  of  the  gospel 
which  go  against  what  is  presently  religiously  credible.  Too  often 
conservative  theologies  either  want  to  go  back  to  a  Christendom 
model  or  proclaim  a  totally  inner  and  private  gospel.  Too  often 
liberal  theologies  sound  like  contemporary  public  discourse  with  a 
few  theological  words  thrown  in  to  show  that  the  church  might  still 
be  relevant. 

Secondly,  sixteenth  century  Anabaptists  called  into  question 
prevailing  medieval  ethical  standards  that  had  replaced  Jesus’  call 
to  discipleship.  Once  again,  what  would  happen  if  we  would  look  at 
prevailing  ethical  assumptions  in  contemporary  Western  society?  It 
is  not  easy  to  claim  that  there  might  be  some  kind  of  moral 
authority  that  transcends  the  individual  (or  society  at  the  most).  It  is 
not  easy  to  claim  that  sexual  relationships  might  be  more  than  just  a 
physiological  function  to  give  pleasure.  It  is  not  acceptable  to  argue 
that  the  most  important  human  right  might  not  be  the  “pursuit  of 
happiness”.  True  missiological  dialog  within  our  culture  on  the 
meaning  of  these  questions  would  no  doubt  bring  resistance. 

Thirdly,  the  Anabaptist  calling  into  question  of  the  role  of  political 
power  in  Medieval  Christendom  unleashed  violent  reprisals  and 
persecution.  Today,  in  societies  where  democracy  and  human  rights 
prevail,  what  would  be  the  reaction  if  the  church  were  to  call  into 
question  certain  prevailing  assumptions  (about  North-South 
relations,  about  the  status  of  free  market  economics,  about  housing 
and  unemployment,  etc.).  Does  the  Western  church  care  at  all  about 
the  majority  of  the  human  race  that  lives  under  the  tutelage  of 
Western  economic  structures? 

A  related  question  is  whether  or  not  a  discipleship  ethic  such  as 
Menno’s  leads  to  constructive  particpation  in  society.  That  is  a 
difficult  question  that  cannot  be  fairly  dealt  with  in  such  a  context. 
Historians  and  sociologists16  have  shown  that  the  “ethics  of 
conviction”  of  dissident  Protestantism,  starting  with  Anabaptists 
and  going  through  Puritanism  and  Methodism,  had  a  major  impact 
on  the  coming  about  of  the  modem  Western  world.  That  was  not 
the  intention  of  those  people,  especially  the  Anabaptists,  whereas 
Luther,  Calvin,  and  Medieval  Christendom  made  serious  attempts 
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to  be  responsible  and  to  shape  society  within  the  framework  of 
certain  models.  I  have  no  problems  with  Christians  who  want  to 
participate  constructively  in  society  and  to  make  their  convictions 
relevant.  But  that  needs  to  be  done  without  going  back  to 
Christendom  assumptions  which,  in  a  liberal  version,  presuppose  a 
kind  of  least  common  denominator  Christianity  that  has  to  be 
acceptable  to  everyone  or,  in  a  conservative  version,  an  imposition 
of  Christianity  on  society  at  large. 

It  could  be  argued  that  discipleship  and  the  missiological 
confrontation  with  culture  is  the  most  helpful  and  constructive  thing 
that  Christians  can  offer  to  the  world.  If  in  our  desire  to  be  relevant 
and  to  contribute  we  end  up  saying  what  people  know  already  from 
politicians,  sociologists,  or  social  activists,  the  world  doesn’t  really 
need  us. 

The  church’s  main  role  in  society  is  not  to  look  for  persecution  but 
to  “preach  good  news  to  the  poor,  proclaim  freedom  for  the 
prisoners  and  recovery  of  sight  for  the  blind,  to  release  the 
oppressed  and  to  proclaim  the  year  of  the  Lord’s  favor”  (Luke  4: 
18-19).  When  this  message  is  proclaimed  and  lived,  it  is  good  news 
for  some  and  bad  news  for  others.  Those  for  whom  it  is  good  news 
will  be  attracted,  those  for  whom  it  is  bad  news  will  resist.  What  we 
need  to  recover  in  the  West  is  the  sense  that  the  gospel  is  good 
news.  Once  we  rediscover  this  fundamental  truth  we  will  have  to 
start  reading  Menno  once  again. 


’“The  Cross  of  the  Saints”  (CS),  580-622  in  The  Complete  Writings  of 
Menno  Simons  c.  1496-1561,  translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Leonard 
Verduin,  edited  by  J.C.  Wenger  (Herald  Press,  1956). 

2CS,  583. 

3CS,  587-589  cite  the  examples  of  Cain  and  Abel,  Jacob  and  Esau,  Saul 
and  David,  Jeremiah,  Joseph,  Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abednego,  Daniel, 
John  the  Baptist,  Stephen,  Paul. 

4CS,  581. 

5See  as  well:  “From  the  beginning  of  the  world  genuine  righteousness  and 
devout  piety  have  been  in  this  way  miserably  hated,  persecuted...”  (CS 
584). 
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6“It  is  because  we  rebuke  and  shame  (though  always  for  their  good)  their 
deceiving  doctrine,  their  idolatrous  sacraments...”  (CS  586).  “...their 
sacraments  are  idolatrous  and  without  basis  in  the  Word  of  God;  their 
worship  is  sheer  idolatry,  and  their  whole  life  is  earthly,  carnal,  and 
contrary  to  the  Word  of  God...”  (CS  606). 

7Adriaan  H.  Bredero,  “Religious  Life  in  the  Low  Countries  (ca. 
1050-1384)”,  in  Christendom  and  Christianity  in  the  Middle  Ages 
(Eerdman’s,  1994  [Dutch  original  1986]),  357. 

*Ibid,  324. 

9  Ibid. 

10Menno  claimed  that  Anabaptists  were  rejected  because  “we... rebuke  and 
shame... their  wanton  earthly  and  carnal  life”  (CS  586);  “This  is  a  people 
that  walk  in  slippery,  crooked  and  perverted  paths,  that  know  nothing  of 
Christian  love  and  peace,  that  bathe  their  hearts  and  hands  in  blood  and  are 
bom  to  seize  and  to  kill”  (CS  585). 

1 ’Wilbert  R.  Shenk,  Write  the  Vision  (Trinity  Press  International,  Valley 
Forge  Pennsylvania,  1995),  6. 

12Cited  by  Shenk,  27. 

13“The  Church  that  is  no  longer  anchored  by  a  convictional  center  that 
transcends  culture  and  which,  therefore,  is  dependent  on  culture  for 
definition  is  headed  for  a  crisis  of  identity.”  Shenk,  28. 

14“The  revealing  of  God’s  will  brings  human  behavior  under  judgment  and 
always  results  in  agitated  reaction.  This  is  the  way  marked  by  the  cross. 
The  faithful  witnessing  church  will,  therefore,  present  a  contrast  to  the 
surrounding  culture  and  must  expect  to  live  in  tension  with  the  larger 
culture.”  Shenk,  48. 

15On  the  other  hand,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  spite  of  secularization 
and  the  scientific  world  view,  astrology,  magic,  and  superstition  have  not 
at  all  disappeared  in  Western  Europe  and  in  some  places  are  even  making  a 
major  comeback. 

^Particularly  Max  Weber  and  Ernst  Troeltsch. 


An  Interview  with  Alix  Lozano  and  Milka  Rindzinski 


During  the  Menno  Simons  500  Symposium  Roelf  Kuitse  and  Alle 
Hoekema  had  an  interview  with  Alix  Lozano  and  Milka  Rindzinski . 
In  an  abridged  form  it  is  published  here  since  it  gives  additional 
background  to  one  of  the  aims  of  the  symposium:  the  discussion 
about  the  meaning  of  Menno  Simons  and  of  discipleship  in  new, 
non-traditional  Mennonite  contexts.  Annelies  Schiere  assisted  in 
translating  during  the  interview. 

Question:  Both  of  you  come  from  a  Roman  Catholic  background. 
Why  did  you  become  Mennonite? 

Milka  Rindzinski:  I  was  bom  in  a  Roman  Catholic  family  and  by 
the  grace  of  God  I  met  the  first  North  American  missionaries  who 
came  to  Uruguay  in  1955.  In  my  heart  I  was  searching,  and  I  did 
not  know  where  this  could  lead.  The  theological  schemes  I  was 
acquainted  with  did  not  work  any  more.  I  worked  for  the  Philips 
Company  at  that  time,  and  during  office  hours  I  wrote  down  the 
questions  of  faith  I  had  and  we  would  discuss  them  with  these 
missionaries.  On  a  certain  day  they  gave  me  a  booklet  on  Menno 
Simons  in  Spanish,  Menno  Simons,  Su  Vida  y  Escritos  by  Dr.  H.S. 
Bender  and  John  Horsch.  Menno  had  been  a  Catholic  also  and  I 
could  identify  very  well  with  his  position. 

Alix  Lozano:  My  way  was  different,  less  direct,  through  a 
Pentecostal  church.  I  attended  a  Pentecostal  theological  seminary. 
There  I  met  students  who  were  Mennonites  and  I  started  to  feel 
attached  to  their  way  of  thinking.  My  future  husband  was  part  of  this 
group.  It  was  only  after  we  started  to  serve  a  congregation  together 
that  I  began  to  recognize  the  differences  between  Pentecostals  and 
Mennonites.  In  the  beginning  I  really  felt  lost  and  I  missed  speaking 
in  tongues  and  so  on.  Later  I  began  to  understand  the  essence  of 
Anabaptism.  To  me,  this  was  a  kind  of  new  conversion.  Purposely  I 
use  the  word  “conversion”  since  the  Mennonites  really  try  to  serve 
the  whole  community  by  working  on  peace  issues. 

Question:  What  is  your  present  attitude  towards  the  dominant 
Roman  Catholic  church? 
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Milka  Rindzinski:  We  do  not  have  many  contacts  with  this  church, 
but  certainly  they  are  changing  as  well;  for  example,  the  formation 
of  base  communities.  I  have  several  friends  who  are  Catholics. 
Once  a  year  the  respective  denominations  meet  each  other  during  a 
week  of  prayer  for  the  unity  of  all  Christians. 

Alix  Lozano:  I  respect  the  Pentecostals  in  a  sisterly/brotherly  way, 
but  I  no  longer  have  a  spiritual  attachment  to  them.  In  the 
Mennonite  seminary  at  which  I  serve  as  director  we  have  some 
Pentecostal  students.  We  have  a  good  relationship  with  the  Catholic 
church.  Some  of  our  professors  at  the  seminary  are  Catholics.  They 
teach  Hebrew,  Greek,  give  an  Introduction  into  the  Bible,  teach 
Christian  Education.  Theology  in  a  proper  sense  is  taught  by 
Mennonites.  We  also  have  Catholics,  even  nuns  as  our  students. 
Other  churches  blame  us  because  of  this  good  relationship  with  the 
Catholic  church. 

Which  are  the  most  important  contextual  challenges  your  churches 
face  at  this  moment? 

Milka  Rindzinski:  Our  backgrounds  in  Uruguay  and  Colombia  are 
quite  different.  First  I  have  to  explain  something  about  the  fifty 
years  of  Mennonite  mission  work  in  our  country.  The  mission  board 
cooperates  with  the  German  and  Prussian  immigrants.  An  important 
aspect  of  our  church  life  is  the  fact  that  the  Spanish-speaking 
Mennonites  can  cooperate  well  with  those  German-speaking 
groups.  Nevertheless  we  have  to  work  hard  to  keep  this  relationship 
good.  The  German  culture  is  quite  different  from  ours.  In  Paraguay 
this  relationship  is  much  more  strained.  In  Bolivia  there  is  still  no 
relationship  with  ethnic  colonists. 

The  task  of  the  church  is  not  easy.  It  seems  as  if  the  Uruguayan 
people  don’t  need  a  church.  It  is  not  easy  to  emphasize  matters  like 
working  at  peace  issues.  We  never  had  a  military  conscription. 
Peace  is  not  a  problematic  issue.  Reconciliation  is  being  discussed 
at  the  level  of  family  and  church  only.  So,  our  main  problem  is, 
how  do  we  get  people  to  our  churches  which  are  small:  only  350 
Uruguayans  and  about  500  German-speaking  Mennonites  after  fifty 
years! 
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Alix  Lozano:  Our  Colombian  context  is  very  complex  and  has  many 
aspects.  We  talk  about  violence,  hunger,  poverty  as  structural 
problems  in  family  and  politics.  Especially  the  violence  towards 
women  and  children  is  a  great  problem.  Here  is  our  task.  On  the  one 
hand  we  got  confronted  with  the  fact  that  refugees  and  others  came 
to  us.  At  the  other  side  we  had  a  discussion  about  principles:  should 
we  work  together  with  other  denominations  to  tackle  this  set  of 
problems,  or  become  a  kind  of  church  which  is  specialized  in  this 
field?  We  decided  just  to  follow  Jesus  and  to  exist  for  everybody, 
but  not  as  a  specialized  group.  We  want  to  be  a  reconciling 
community  of  and  in  behalf  of  the  poor.  We  want  to  be  inclusive 
and  to  establish  solidarity.  At  our  seminary  we  try  to  train  our 
students  in  this  solidarity  principle.  We  bring  them  to  places  where 
they  can  become  aware  of  other  aspects  of  community  life.  Of 
course  we  also  discuss  the  theoretical  aspects,  but  especially  the 
practical  impact  of  Anabaptism. 

Question:  Do  you  need  Menno  Simons  for  that  task,  or  can  you  do 
without  him? 

Alix  Lozano:  In  the  Colombian  context  it  is  difficult  to  talk  about 
the  person  of  Menno  Simons.  In  Spanish  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce 
his  name  without  getting  into  strange  connotations.  Yet  we  try  to 
make  clear  what  his  ideas  and  thinking  have  been.  We  want  to  give 
concrete  examples  of  how  we  can  be  a  genuine  congregation. 
Therefore  whether  or  not  we  use  the  name  of  Menno  Simons  is  not 
the  most  important  thing. 

Milka  Rindzinski:  In  Uruguay  we  proudly  call  ourselves 
Mennonites  knowing  this  implies  much!  We  sometimes  feel  that 
the  ethnic  Mennonites  don’t  quite  consider  us  on  the  same  plane  as 
descendents  of  Menno.  Other  denominations  associate  Mennonites 
with  matters  of  peace  and  non-violence  and  therefore  call  upon  us 
as  Mennonites  when  such  matters  should  be  discussed. 

Question:  What  role  do  women  play  in  the  church  in  your  country? 

Milka  Rindzinski:  The  original  inhabitants  of  our  country  were 
murdered  over  a  century  ago,  or  were  absorbed  in  the  community  of 
Spanish  conquerors.  These  conquerors  form  our  society  and  their 
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tradition  is  a  clearly  masculine  one.  Generally  speaking,  women 
have  now  the  same  rights  as  men  in  the  Uruguayan  society,  but  they 
receive  less  salary  than  men  when  doing  the  same  job.  Women  are 
very  active  in  the  church.  Yet  at  the  moment  we  have  only  one 
woman  who  is  working  as  a  pastor  because  she  has  the  preparation 
to  do  that  work.  Several  years  ago  I  was  not  elected  as  a  pastor 
because  I  am  a  woman.  In  our  churches,  formally  a  woman  should 
not  teach  men  from  the  pulpit.  That  is  an  incongruence  because  in 
reality  sometimes  I  stand  at  the  pulpit  and  I  preach,  and  also,  I  am 
the  director  of  the  study  centre  of  our  conference.  The  men  do  not 
run  away  because  I  am  a  woman! 

Alix  Lozano:  As  to  the  matter  of  being  a  woman  and  especially  the 
violence  against  women  in  Latin  America  I  want  to  say  the  following. 
In  our  families,  at  school  and  in  the  church  we  have  been  taught  how 
to  behave  as  a  woman  in  a  traditional  way.  At  home  we  have  been 
taught  to  be  submissive,  to  play  only  with  feminine  toys  like  puppets, 
dustpan  and  brushes,  etcetera.  At  school  we  were  taught  that  girls  can 
only  do  sports  in  which  no  physical  strength  is  required  since  women 
are  supposed  to  be  weak.  We  got  lessons  in  nutrition,  etcetera, 
whereas  the  boys  got  lessons  in  using  tools  for  woodcutting.  The 
church,  whether  Roman  Catholic  or  evangelical,  took  over  those 
patterns  and  at  the  beginning  the  Mennonite  church  did  the  same. 

In  general  and  especially  in  the  evangelical  churches,  women 
should  know  that  their  work  starts  after  the  church  service:  cleaning 
the  church  building,  teaching  Sunday  school  classes  for  children, 
visiting  the  sick,  cooking  meals  in  church.  In  the  beginning,  till 
fifteen  years  ago,  the  Mennonite  church  followed  this  pattern.  But 
then  the  church  awoke.  We  found  an  important  element  in 
Anabaptism,  that  is:  liberation.  This  aspect,  of  course,  was  also 
present  in  the  big  conferences  for  women  like  the  ones  in 
Copenhagen,  Nairobi,  and  regionally  in  Latin  America  itself  in 
Acapulco,  Mexico.  When  we  started  to  reread  the  Bible  from  a 
feminine  perspective,  we  found  that  the  Bible  has  been  written  for 
women  too;  God  has  a  feminine  face  as  well.  In  the  evangelical 
churches  very  often  the  man  is  still  leading  whereas  the  woman 
follows.  Theologically  speaking  they  stick  to  a  literal  interpretation 
of  the  Genesis  story.  To  us  Christ  is  the  centre,  the  ethical  model.  But 
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we  also  read  feminine  pronouncements  in  the  Gospels.  For  instance, 
Jesus  calls  upon  Jerusalem  saying:  “How  often  have  I  longed  to 
gather  your  children  as  a  hen  gathers  her  brood  under  her  wings” 
(Matthew  23:37).  Also  we  read  about  meetings  between  Jesus  and 
women.  Women  were  among  the  disciples.  Clearly  the  Bible  has 
been  written  from  a  masculine  perspective.  It  is  said  in  the  Gospel 
about  Jesus:  “Happy  the  womb  that  carried  you  and  the  breasts  that 
suckled  you”,  and  Jesus  answered:  “No,  happy  are  those  who  hear  the 
word  of  God  and  keep  it”  (Luke  11:27).  Thus,  the  role  of  women  in 
the  community  is  much  broader  than  being  a  mother. 

Question:  Both  of  you  live  in  a  continent  where  the  devotion  to 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  is  very  important.  How  do  you  think 
about  Mary? 

Alix  Lozano:  It  would  be  easier  if  the  Gospel  had  been  written  by  a 
woman.  Often  Mary  has  been  depicted  as  being  humble,  whereas 
she  must  have  been  a  very  dynamic  woman.  To  me  she  is  a 
challenge  because,  just  like  me,  she  suffered  from  discrimination. 
Yet  she  played  an  important  role  at  a  decisive  historic  moment.  She 
understood  that  and  carried  out  her  task.  I  see  my  role  as  a  woman 
who  as  she  did  has  to  carry  her  task  in  her  context  now. 

Milka  Rindzinski:  I  agree  with  Alix.  We  have  to  read  the  Bible  in  a 
new  way.  The  value  of  women  has  to  be  recognised  again.  The 
Bible  has  been  written  by  men.  As  to  Mary,  as  women  in  Uruguay 
we  understand  what  liberation  of  women  means.  The  men  don’t  feel 
that.  Men  also  need  a  liberation  in  their  context.  Often  as  women 
we  take  the  initiative  to  help  men  to  find  this  liberation.  But 
actually  we  have  to  cooperate  as  men  and  women  together.  In  the 
Catholic  church  Mary  is  usually  more  important  than  Jesus. 
Therefore  the  evangelical  church  has  disregarded  her.  But  they  did 
not  disregard  Paul  and  Peter.  Now  we  as  women  rediscover  who 
Mary  was  and  we  take  her  as  an  example.  Not  as  somebody  who 
mediates  between  church  and  people,  but  as  an  example  for  us;  in 
the  same  way  the  apostles  are  an  example  for  the  church. 

Question:  Alix,  can  you  finally  tell  something  about  the  actions  of 
the  churches  which  led  to  the  passing  of  a  law  on  conscientious 
objection  in  Colombia? 
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Alix  Lozano:  Within  the  new  constitution  of  1991  an  article  has 
been  inserted  which  says  that  a  person  can  become  a  conscientious 
objector.  Several  other  reasons  to  resist  military  service  are 
mentioned  as  well:  students,  people  in  seminaries,  etcetera.  For  us 
as  Anabaptists  this  was  an  important  test  case.  It  was  a  gift  of  God. 
Before  the  new  constitution  was  adopted,  there  had  been  hearings 
and  discussions  with  the  people,  with  groups  within  our  society, 
about  how  this  new  constitution  should  look.  At  those  occasions 
members  of  our  church  would  attend  and  make  a  plea  to  change  the 
constitution  in  this  direction.  Now,  the  seminary  and  the 
organization  for  Justice  and  Peace  together  have  developed  an 
alternative  program  for  young  people,  Christian  or  non-Christian, 
Catholic,  Mennonite,  in  which  they  are  educated  towards  a  peace 
perspective.  In  this  program  we  try  to  teach  the  theological 
background,  ecology,  sociology  of  religion,  pacifism  and  so  on. 
Within  this  framework  we  also  discuss  the  history  of  the  Mennonite 
church.  The  students  spend  their  weekends  at  community  service 
projects  which  so  far  has  been  accepted  by  the  law  as  an  alternative 
service  to  being  a  soldier.  The  program  has  been  functioning  for  the 
last  two  years.  Till  now  66  young  people,  men  and  women,  though 
more  men,  have  been  trained.  Twelve  of  them  have  resisted  military 
conscription.  But  we  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  program  has  a 
price  because  we  defy  the  people  in  power.  We  have  some  fear 
because  it  is  the  military  which  rules  the  country  and  the  army  asks 
for  more  soldiers.  Against  those  powers  we  say:  no,  we  are 
conscientious  objectors.  That  is  our  challenge.  Of  course  not  all 
Mennonite  boys  refuse  to  serve  in  the  army.  Their  fathers,  their 
brothers  were  in  the  army,  and  being  a  soldier  gives  a  certain 
macho  status. 

Milka  Rindzinski:  The  church  in  Colombia  need  not  have  any  fear. 
Because  even  this  change  in  the  constitution  has  been  inspired  by 
foreign  models  like  the  one  in  the  USA.  The  Latin  American 
countries  look  up  to  the  models  from  the  USA.  Nevertheless, 
Colombia  cannot  lag  behind.  We  never  should  forget  that  the  basic 
human  rights  in  Colombia  are  violated  daily. 
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Let  us  go  back  in  history  to  the  16th  century.  Let  us  try  to  place 
ourselves  in  Merino’ s  shoes.  The  fact  that  we  are  standing  on  the 
very  same  land  where  he  was  bom  and  walked  might  help. 
Certainly,  it  does  not  look  like  the  same  land.  Things  have  changed. 
Or  have  they  really?  Although  if  they  have,  they  have  changed 
more  here  in  the  Netherlands  than  in  some  other  parts  of  the  world. 
However,  people  continue  to  be  the  same,  basically,  as  they  were 
500  years  ago  or  2000  years  ago.  One  cannot  but  wonder  at  how 
very  similar  are  the  situations,  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  people 
today  and  in  biblical  times. 

Discovering  the  true  meaning  of  the  biblical  message  made  a 
tremendous  impact  on  Menno’s  thinking  and  life,  something  that 
continues  to  happen  to  many  persons.  Until  that  moment,  Menno 
had  known  only  portions  of  the  Bible.  He  had  listened  to  and  read 
the  interpretations  of  theologians  and  professors  and  who  knows 
whether  they  themselves  had  had  the  Scriptures  on  hand.  Now, 
Menno  goes  to  the  sources  directly. 

What  is  it  that  Menno  finds  when  he  studies  the  apostle  Paul’s  letter 
to  the  Ephesians?  Let  us  read  chapter  3,  verses  17  to  19. 

Paul  is  a  powerful  man  of  prayer  who  relates  to  God  as  to  a  living 
and  always  present  person,  in  front  of  whom  Paul  kneels  and  whom 
he  adores,  worships  and  before  whom  he  intercedes  for  his  fellow 
beings.  To  the  apostle,  Menno  discovers,  has  been  given  to  know 
the  mystery  of  Christ. 

His  letters  contain  great  revelations,  partially  disclosed  mysteries, 
practical  recommendations  for  the  life  of  those  who  follow  the  way 
pointed  to  by  Jesus  Christ.  What  is  more,  they  provide  identity  and 
a  meaning  of  life. 
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For,  in  the  middle  of  everything,  of  powers,  authorities,  tensions, 
confusion,  mistakes,  rivalries,  passions,  violence,  accusations  and 
dissatisfactions  of  our  consciences,  the  spirits,  the  gods,  the  offers 
for  salvation,  the  multiple  roads  to  take,  who  are  we?  What  is  the 
purpose  of  our  lives?  Where  are  we  bound? 

Is  there  an  origin  of  everything?  If  there  is  a  goal,  what  is  it?  Is 
there  a  safe  place?  Is  there  any  order?  Is  there  any  hope?  Is  there 
anything  that  really  makes  sense?  Is  there  a  higher  style  of  living? 
Is  there  a  better  way?  Is  there  Somebody?  Is  there  a  God  above  the 
other  gods? 

r 

Paul  has  received  the  vision  and  he  offers  answers  to  these 
questions  and  others,  the  answers  that  are  known  to  him.  There  is 
still  a  dose  of  mystery  because  Paul  does  not  boast  of  knowing 
everything  or  having  an  answer  to  every  question. 

His  letters  to  the  new  groups  of  Christians  contain  concepts  that 
point  to  something  radically  new,  to  something  different,  to  a 
lifestyle  that  decidedly  goes  against  the  tide  of  his  times  and  of  all 
times.  They  point  to  a  community  of  disciples  of  Christ  who,  out  of 
a  profound  conviction  of  its  members,  that  is,  by  their  free  choice, 
decide  to  walk  as  children  of  light ,  reconciled  with  one  another  and 
with  God,  whose  aim  is  to  practice  justice,  truth,  purity,  soberness, 
humility,  sanctity,  forgiveness,  love,  mutual  help,  mutual 
submission,  service,  empowered  and  permanently  renewed  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ. 

Paul,  once  a  fervent  persecutor  of  those  that  followed  Christ,  of 
those  that  came  to  disturb  the  order  of  his  faith  system,  has  been 
transformed  into  one  of  them.  And  he  has  become  a  leader  of  the 
ones  that  helped  him  understand  the  new  faith. 

This  Paul  kneels  before  the  Father  and  intercedes  in  favor  of  the 
Christians  in  Ephesus.  Mainly,  he  is  calling  them  to  unity.  Paul 
believes  in  a  universal  family.  Paul  believes  there  are  inner  riches 
and  power  still  unknown.  Paul  believes  that  we  human  beings  are 
more  than  can  be  seen,  mortal  men  and  women  subject  to  passions. 
Paul  visualizes  the  potential;  he  sees  within  each  person  a  nucleus 
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with  which  the  Spirit  of  Christ  can  get  in  touch.  What  is  more,  he 
sees  that  the  Spirit  can  inhabit  us.  Paul  sows  in  the  Ephesians  the 
feeling,  the  wonder,  that  there  is  more,  much  more,  to  uncover,  to 
apprehend.  There  is  so  much  as  to  become  full  of  God’s  plenitude. 
God’s  plenitude! 

This  is  much.  It  even  seems  to  be  too  much.  However,  it  is  there  for 
us  to  receive.  The  cost,  however,  may  be  very  high,  and  Paul 
himself  experiences  it  since  he  is  writing  from  prison. 

This  revelation  from  the  Scriptures  produces  in  Menno  a  radical 
change  as  happened  to  many  others  in  his  times  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  all  of  us. 

What  Menno  discovered  had  been  there  all  the  time.  However,  he 
could  not  see  it.  When  one  is  entangled  in  a  system,  trying  to  get 
out  is  hard  and  it  is  painful  and  even  dangerous.  Wouldn’t  it  be 
more  comfortable  to  follow  the  tide  than  to  row  against  it? 

Comfortable?  Hundreds  around  Menno  were  living  uncomfortably, 
suffering  persecution,  torture  and  death  and  yet  they  did  not  give  up 
their  new  faith.  What  happened  is  that  they  were  starting  to  know 
and  understand  the  dimensions  of  the  love  of  Christ,  and  to  be  filled 
with  God’s  fullness.  That  is,  they  started  to  understand  what  God 
had  in  mind,  his  plan  for  his  creation  and  his  creatures,  and  in  that 
they  found  meaning  and  direction  for  their  lives.  No  other  thing 
mattered  to  them  and  death  appeared  to  be  gain.  They  acted  like 
sponges,  absorbing  as  much  as  they  could  from  the  new  things  that 
came  to  them  (that  is  why,  out  of  their  enthusiasm  and  excitement, 
many  ended  up  taking  the  wrong  ways). 

They,  the  Anabaptists,  were  the  ones  that  invented  the  radical 
discipleship  of  the  sixteenth  century.  And  Menno  was  a  witness  of 
that.  Menno ’s  theological  formulations  went  from  the  Scriptures  to 
the  life  of  the  disciples  and  back  to  the  Scriptures. 

-J 

And  Menno  discovered  his  only  foundation  in  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
rule  of  faith  in  the  Bible,  and  in  the  Anabaptist  groups  his 
inspiration  and  his  call.  And  so  he  stopped  being  a  desk  theologian, 
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or  a  monastery  theologian,  and  became  a  disciple  and  a  coordinator 
of  disciples  whom  he  taught  and  from  whom  he  learned. 

It  is  the  Scriptures,  revised  in  the  light  of  a  context  permeated  by 
the  Scriptures  that,  through  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  Christ, 
allow  us  to  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  God’s  mind. 

Maybe  one  question  for  me,  for  us,  today  is,  how  do  we  stand  as 
disciples?  What  kind  of  disciples  are  we?  What  are  the  growing 
edges  of  our  discipleship?  Who  is  our  Teacher?  Who  abides  in  our 
hearts?  What  is  it  that  has  preeminence  in  our  work?  Is  it  to  help 
our  students  to  grasp  the  incomparable  love  of  God  in  Christ  and 
start  to  be  filled  with  God’s  plenitude?  Are  we  calling  our  students 
to  discipleship? 

Are  we  ourselves  part  of  a  community  of  disciples?  Are  we 
disciples  together  with  other  disciples  or  solitary  disciples?  Are  we 
in  danger  of  becoming  desk  theologians?  Do  we  have  the  authority 
of  one  who  talks  from  experience?  Or,  are  we  with  our  teaching, 
calling  to  a  discipleship  we  do  not  follow?  Within  our  busy 
schedules,  do  we  make  time  to  care  for  our  neighbors,  for  our 
brothers  and  sisters,  to  help  the  poor  and  the  sick,  to  laugh  with 
those  that  laugh  and  to  cry  with  those  that  cry? 

What  kind  of  teachers  are  we?  Do  we  take  time  to  listen  to  our 
students?  Are  we  ready  to  learn  from  them?  Do  we  take  time  to  try 
to  understand  our  times,  our  contexts,  so  that  we  can  try  to  help  fill 
the  needs  of  our  times  through  our  teaching?  The  inexhaustible 
richness  in  God  gives  us  resourses  for  every  need  at  all  times  if 
only  we  earnestly  and  prayerfully  search  for  it.  Are  we  inflexibly 
rigid  in  our  theologies? 

Do  we  allow  space  for  pondering  (in  the  light  of  the  Scriptures) 
ideas  that  are  new  to  us?  Ideas  that  come  from  our  fellow  professors 
and  from  our  students?  Do  we  share  our  beliefs  and  convictions 
with  love  and  with  respect,  allowing  for  freedom  for  others  to 
accept  them?  Do  we  exert  excessive  censorship  on  what  our  fellow 
disciples  should  listen  to? 
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I  hope  that  the  experience  of  these  days  together  in  Elspeet  may  be 
very  fruitful,  enriching,  refreshing  and  encouraging  for  our 
ministries.  That  we  may  overcome  cultural  and  language  barriers  to 
really  communicate  with  one  another.  That  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
Christ,  our  Lord  and  Teacher,  will  be  our  inspiration  at  all  times. 
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Ephesians  2:11-22 — One  in  Christ:  Basis  for 

Interdependencies 

Herutomo 

1.  verses  11-12  provide  a  description  of  human  alienation 
13-18  offer  praise  for  Christ’s  reconciliation  of  the  alienated 
19-22  describe  the  shape  of  reconciliation  Christ  has  effected 

The  central  section  is  a  hymn  which  was  sung  in  the  Christian 
community.  This  hymn  describes  the  purpose  and  effect  of  Christ’s 
work  as  peace  among  enemies,  the  creation  of  a  single  new  man, 
reconciliation  and  common  access  to  God.  The  cost  and  means  of 
Christ’s  work  is  indicated  by  a  series  of  phrases:  “in  his  blood,  in 
his  flesh,  in  his  person,  in  one  body,  through  the  cross,  through  him, 
in  one  Spirit.”  The  sign  of  Christ’s  work  is  pictured  as  peace 
between  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Significantly,  this  sociological  peace 
precedes  the  description  of  peace  between  God  and  man  in  verse 
16.  The  shape  of  Christ’s  peace  is  defined  in  terms  of  the  church  as 
a  growing  body.  Paul  used  three  images:  1)  Architectural  metaphors 
reveal  the  foundation  and  the  high  point  toward  which  it  is  being 
built.  2)  The  building  process  is  described  as  a  communal  event  that 
resembles  physical  growth.  And  3)  the  purpose  of  the  whole 
process  is  dwelling  in  the  presence  of  God. 

2.  Christ  has  created  the  church  as  a  new  way  of  being  and  living 
together  as  people  of  God  in  the  world.  Christ  is  praised  for 
bringing  two  alienated  people  together,  by  reconciling  different  and 
antagonistic  people  into  a  new  reality.  When  Paul  designates  the 
“far  away  and  near”  as  Jews  and  Gentiles,  he  understood  it  as  a 
reference  to  the  incorporation  of  Gentiles  into  God’s  people.  But  it 
is  not  in  terms  of  proselytism  because  the  means  of  incorporation  is 
Christ’s  blood,  not  Gentile’s  circumcision.  The  “far  away”  are  not 
god-fearers  who  participate  in  Jewish  religious  life.  The  “far  away” 
here  are  the  people  “dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,”  sons  of  rebellion, 
living  in  hostility  against  Israel  and  God.  Christ  reconciles  the 
irreconcilable  and  makes  them  one.  This  creates  a  new  perspective 
through  which  to  perceive  reality;  it  alters  the  way  people  think, 
relate  and  live.  The  reconciliation  and  unification  are  not  due  to 
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absorption  of  one  into  the  other,  but  are  a  function  of  their  inclusion 
in  the  Messiah.  He  is  the  one  who  comes  proclaiming  peace.  The 
single  new  man  is  created  in  his  person.  The  enmity  against  God 
was  killed  in  his  person.  He  united  both  races  into  one  body  and 
brought  them  back  to  God  and  to  new  reality. 

3.  The  new  reality  is  created,  but  the  historic  distinctions  and 
identities  remain  true  and  recognized.  The  “one  new  man”  is  by 
origin  and  constitution  a  community  of  several  persons,  an  organic 
body  consisting  of  distinct  members.  The  existence  of  this  new  man  is 
based  upon  liberation  from  the  wall  of  hostility  and  separation  and 
upon  resurrection  to  a  new  social  behaviour:  love,  including  love  of 
enemies.  The  composition  of  the  “new  man  out  of  the  two”  safeguards 
the  rights  of  Christians  to  be  different  from  one  another,  to  remember 
their  distinct  histories  (Eph.  2:11),  to  respect  priorities  (Rom.  3:1-2; 
9:4-5),  to  enjoy  unity  in  diversity  (ICor.  12;  Eph.  4:7,  11-12,  16).  But 
verses  18  ff.  indicate  that  the  reality  of  the  new  man  means 
membership  into  God’s  family,  and  that  the  members  of  this  family 
have  access  to  the  Father;  they  are  no  longer  sojourners,  no  more 
those  living  outside  of  the  house.  All  are  now  members  of  Christ’s 
household.  And  all  in  the  household  have  equal  access  “in  one 
spirit”  to  the  Father.  The  word  “access”  here  denotes  worship.  The 
new  man  is  centered  in  the  worship  of  God.  Paul  asserts  also  that 
the  new  man  is  founded  on  the  apostle  and  the  prophets.  The  church 
is  grounded  in  the  proclamation,  witness  and  confession  of  its 
leaders.  The  church  is  constituted  by  Christ’s  event.  It  lives  as  the 
presence  of  this  Christ  is  proclaimed  and  embodied  by  apostles  and 
prophets.  Christ  is  the  keystone  which  holds  the  new  man  together. 
He  constitutes  the  new  social  reality  in  the  world.  He  gives  it  access 
to  the  Father  and  keeps  it  going  until  all  things  are  united  in  him. 

Christ  entered  a  divided  world  to  bring  peace.  He  brought  that 
peace  by  his  own  life  and  by  creating  the  church  as  his  people  to 
demonstrate  to  the  world  the  reality  of  the  new  order  of 
reconciliation  in  the  world.  What  will  we  do  now?  Would  we  like  to 
build  a  network  of  interdependence  to  realize  the  incorporation  of 
new  people  and  peoples  into  the  new  social  reality  and  its  founder, 
Christ,  as  suggested  in  Ephesians  2:1 1-22?  Amen. 


One  Greater  than  Menno 

Gerhard  Ratzlaff 


Texts:  1.  Cor.  3:11:  “For  no  man  can  lay  a  foundation  other  than 
the  one  which  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ”  (American 
Standard  Bible) 

John  2:5  “His  mother  said  to  the  servants,  ‘ Whatever  he 
says  to  you,  do  it’.” 

Matthew  12:6  “But  I  say  to  you,  that  in  this  place  is  one 
greater  than  the  temple.”  (King  James) 

There  have  been  many  great  persons  in  history.  Every  nation  has  its 
great  men  and  women  who  are  remembered  by  its  people  and 
recommended  by  national  leaders  to  follow  their  example.  For  our 
Mennonite  history  Menno  is  a  great  man.  We  honour  his  name  and 
celebrate  his  500th  birthday  this  year  with  many  programs, 
speeches  and  publications.  Why?  Why  is  Menno  Simons  so 
important  to  us?  Not  only  in  Holland  and  Europe  but  also  in 
America  and  maybe,  to  a  lesser  degree,  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Because: 

1.  He  saved  the  Anabaptist  (Doopsgezinde)  movement  from 
extinction  in  a  very  critical  time.  He  joined  the  movement  just 
at  a  time  when  it  did  not  have  much  chance  for  survival. 

2.  He  became  the  leader  (pastor,  bishop)  of  the  Anabaptists  when 
they  were  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  The  future  of  the 
Anabaptists  at  that  time  was  totally  uncertain.  It  could  be 
finished  within  a  short  time.  And  who  wants  to  be  on  the  loser’s 
side?  We  all  want  to  be  at  the  winner’s  side!  However,  Menno 
left  his  well-established  position,  joined  this  group  with 
apparently  no  future  and  became  its  leader.  He  literally  was 
willing  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  this  group.  He  did  this  because 
he  believed  firmly  that  this  was  the  way  of  Jesus. 

3.  He  gave  the  Anabaptists  a  firm  structure  and  clear  directions 
for  the  future.  This  is  exactly  what  the  Anabaptists  in  that  time 
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of  confusion  needed  because  after  Munster  many  did  not  know 
what  to  believe  and  which  direction  to  go.  Menno  gave  the 
movement  the  written  “Foundation  of  the  Christian  Doctrine.” 
Still  today  we  follow  in  large  measure  the  direction  set  by 
Menno. 

4.  The  movement  received  its  name  from  Menno  Simons  in  about 
1544/45.  This  shows  the  enormous  importance  Menno  Simons 
had  gained  among  the  Anabaptist  movement.  The  name 
“Menniste”  or  “Mennonists”  had  a  peaceful  and  positive 
connotation  in  contrast  to  the  revolutionary  movement.  The 
peaceful  implications  of  this  name  continue  up  to  this  day. 

5.  Menno  Simons’  principles  of  sola  scriptura.  He  intended, 
according  to  his  understanding,  to  proclaim  only  the  pure 
gospel  of  Christ  and  did  his  best  to  put  the  Scriptures  into 
practical  use.  Examples  among  others  are  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
believers’  baptism  and  pacifism. 

6.  Menno  Simons  loved  the  church,  sacrificed  himself  for  her. 
“For  there  is  nothing  upon  earth  which  my  heart  loves  more 
than  it  does  the  church;  and  yet  I  must  live  to  see  this  sad 
affliction  upon  her,”  he  wrote  to  his  brother-in-law,  Rein  Edes, 
in  Waterhom  around  1558.  Menno  Simons  held  to  the  church 
under  the  most  critical  circumstances.  First,  Menno  had  joined 
the  Anabaptist  church  when  things  were  not  going  well.  Then, 
Menno  did  not  leave  the  church  when  things  were  going  badly 
as  many  of  us  are  tempted  to  do.  That  shows  the  greatness  of 
Menno.  Here  we  are  invited  to  follow  Menno ’s  example.  Stick 
to  our  church  and  give  our  best  when  things  are  running  badly. 
That  could  mean  sacrifice  but  it  also  reveals  greatness  of 
character. 

7.  Menno  Simons  put  Christ  in  the  first  place.  1.  Cor.  3:11.  He 
also  would  say  like  Jesus’  mother  to  the  servants:  “Whatever  he 
says  to  you,  do  it.”  This  calls  us  to  be  critical  of  Menno  and  of 
what  he  has  written  and  done.  In  the  end  we  do  not  follow 
Menno  but  follow  Jesus  as  Menno  himself  has  recommended. 
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That  means,  there  is  one  greater  than  Menno:  Jesus  Christ. 

Because: 

a.  He  is  the  one  that  found  Menno  Simons  and  saved  him. 

b.  He  called  Menno  Simons  into  his  service  to  save  the 
Doopsgezinden.  He  still  is  the  one  that  helps  the  church 
in  very  critical  situations  when  there  seems  to  be  no 
future  for  her. 

c.  He  sustained  Menno  Simons,  despite  many  imperfections, 
during  his  25  years  of  ministry. 

d.  He  kept  the  Anabaptists  alive  through  the  centuries  and 
he  will  do  this  also  in  the  future.  We  may  trust  him. 

e.  He  is  the  Saviour  and  the  Lord  of  all  mankind. 

Conclusion:  In  the  spirit  of  Menno  we  want  to  pledge  allegiance  to 
the  one  that’s  greater  than  Menno — Jesus  Christ.  That  certainly  is 
Menno  Simons’  wish  for  us  today.  If  we  do  just  that  then  there  is 
hope  for  our  worldwide  Mennonite  (Doopsgezinde)  brotherhood. 

I  want  to  conclude  with  an  illustration  of  Hans  Meier  who  belonged 
to  the  Hutterite  Brotherhood  that  existed  in  Paraguay  from  1941  to 
1961,  the  year  when  it  broke  up  and  went  to  pieces  on  the  ground  of 
many  internal  problems — at  least  for  a  while  and  definitely  for 
Paraguay.  In  the  United  States  they  started  again  from  scratch  and 
now  are  a  flourishing  community.  What  was  the  reason  for  their 
failure  in  Paraguay?  Here  is  the  answer  of  Hans  Meier:  The  church 
can  be  compared  to  a  candlestick  of  seven  lights.  The  center  light 
must  be  Jesus  Christ  and  around  him  the  candles  that  represent  the 
virtues  of  the  church:  love,  community,  justice,  peace,  etc.  In 
Paraguay  the  lights  had  been  shifted  around  by  a  dark  hand.  Jesus 
had  been  taken  out  of  the  middle  and  had  been  replaced  by 
community.  It  did  not  work.  Hatred  and  disunity  were  the  result. 
Then  Jesus  Christ,  after  sincere  repentance,  again  was  put  into  the 
center  and  the  noble  Christian  virtues  next  to  him.  Now  the  church 
was  healed  again. 

Menno  Simons  calls  us  to  put  Jesus  Christ  into  the  center  of  the 
church.  No  other  person  (not  even  Menno)  or  any  Christian  virtue 
can  replace  Jesus  as  its  foundation.  That’s  why  Menno  reminds  us 
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on  the  basis  of  Scripture:  “For  no  man  can  lay  a  foundation  other 
than  the  one  which  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ .”  1 .  Cor.  3:11. 


Conclusions 


Conclusions  and  Perspectives 

Alle  Hoekema  and  Roelf  Kuitse 


1 .  The  symposium  took  place  in  an  atmosphere  where  the  participants 
felt  deeply  enriched  by  what  they  learned  from  each  other  and  from 
the  strongly  differing  contexts  in  which  each  of  them  has  to  practice 
discipleship.  That  does  not  mean  that  all  goals  which  the  organizers 
had  in  mind  could  be  reached.  Bringing  together  people  who  partly 
have  a  strictly  scholarly  task  and  partly  work  in  the  heat  of  educating 
professional  preachers  or  lay  leaders  in  young,  emerging  churches,  is 
not  easy.  By  consequence  the  presuppositions  of  all  these  participants 
cannot  be  the  same.  Their  ways  of  looking  at  historic  or  theological 
documents  may  show  certain  distinctions.  Their  attitudes  towards 
inner  spiritual  processes  may  vary.  Becoming  a  really  global  church 
family  means,  therefore,  that  Mennonites  will  have  to  take  time  to 
deal  thoroughly  with  all  these  differences  and  distinctions.  During 
this  symposium  the  participants  became  more  aware  of  the  necessity 
of  that  process  in  our  time.  Of  course,  due  to  the  limited  time  which 
was  available,  this  encounter  could  only  be  a  first  introduction  and 
exploration. 

2.  Discipleship  takes  manifold  forms  in  different  contexts.  The 
concept  of  discipleship  is  not  mentioned  often  in  Merino’ s  own 
works,  but  in  the  history  of  the  Anabaptist  movement  it  has  received 
a  central  place.  Harold  Bender  even  named  it  “the  most  characteristic, 
most  central,  most  essential  and  regulative  concept  in  Anabaptist 
thought.”  Yet,  Daniel  Schipani  rightly  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the 
mission  agencies,  as  many  congregations  did,  often  narrowed  down 
this  idea  into  “a  discipleship  as  evangelical  piety.”1  Next  to  this  kind 
of  discipleship  he  sees  two  other  emerging  types  in  Latin  America: 
“discipleship  as  Christian  praxis,”  and  “discipleship  as  charismatic 
spirituality.”  All  three  forms  will  be  found  elsewhere  as  well.  A 
“more  holistic  service  and  peace  orientation”  would  be  Anabaptist 
accents  within  this  third  type  of  discipleship  as  charismatic 
spirituality.  The  participants  got  the  feeling  that  the  essential 
contribution  of  the  younger  Anabaptist  churches  in  revitalizing  the 
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traditionally  Mennonite  churches  is  to  be  found  in  this  third  form  of 
discipleship. 

Though  all  stressed  the  importance  of  Christ  in  their  lives  and 
thinking,  nevertheless  it  was  also  mentioned  that  an  exclusively 
Christocentric  reading  of  the  Scriptures  could  lead  to  a  super- 
canonical  status  of  some  specific  parts  of  it,  such  as  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  That,  too,  could  mean  a  narrowing  down  the  broad 
spectrum  of  meanings  of  this  central  concept. 

3.  It  was  not  always  easy  to  define  the  concrete  resistance 
discipleship  evokes  in  a  certain  context.  Individualism  has  become  a 
leading  principle  in  the  Western  society,  and  therefore  in  many 
churches  as  well,  as  was  noted  by  Suffridus  Vis  in  his  opening 
speech.  Especially  in  Western  European  culture  this  factor  is  at  odds 
with  the  idea  of  discipleship  as  being  practised  by  or  within  a 
community  of  believers.  Not  only  the  established  conferences  of  the 
Netherlands  and  North-Germany,  but  also  several  congregations  of 
the  so-called  Umsiedler  in  Germany  face  the  confrontation  with  this 
fact.2  It  has  to  be  acknowledged  that  this  situation  does  mean,  that 
there  is  hardly  any  external  resistance  against  those  who  want  to  be 
disciples.  It  seems  that  nobody  cares  within  the  society  at  large.  “The 
fact  is  that  there  is  nothing  to  persecute  anymore,”  according  to  Neal 
Blough,  quoting  Kierkegaard.  Yet  it  is  of  no  use  to  blame  the  outside 
world  for  this. 

Whereas  discipleship  in  the  Western  context  is  in  search  of  new 
meanings  and  forms,  in  Africa  and  Latin  America  it  is  gaining 
importance.  The  resistance  from  civil  and  religious  sides  against  a 
non-violent  approach  to  problems  in  countries  like  Ethiopia  and 
Colombia  is  a  significant  matter.  Its  origins  lay  in  enmity  which 
causes  persecution. 

In  another  way  yet,  the  slowmoving  wheels  of  the  mission  agencies, 
which  in  certain  African  countries  hesitate  to  transfer  authority  and 
(financial)  power  to  the  young  communities,  form  a  kind  of  resistance 
as  well.  Through  this  hesitance  those  young  communities  are  not 
enabled  to  find  their  proper,  contextual  ways  of  discipleship.  Also,  a 
certain  kind  of  ethnicity  within  the  traditional,  established  Mennonite 
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churches  in  the  West,  may  have  been  a  form  of  resistance  or  at  least  a 
stumbling  block  for  young  Anabaptist  communities  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  Defining  and  locating  these  forms  of  resistance  against 
discipleship  in  its  various  contexts  is  another  necessary  task  which 
lays  ahead  of  us. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  not  easy  during  this  symposium  to  define 
positive  contributions  of  Christian  discipleship  within  society.  One 
example  was  given:  the  fact  that  Anabaptists  in  Colombia  together 
with  others  succeeded  in  making  conscientious  objection  a  legitimate 
matter  embedded  within  the  new  constitution.  However,  the  recent 
threat  by  the  Colombian  government  to  close  down  the  Mennonite 
seminary  where  people  receive  a  training  in  non-violence  must  be 
considered  a  shadow  side  of  it.  We  will  have  to  do  research  on  other 
examples  of  such  positive  contributions.  They  will  be  found 
elsewhere,  outside  the  direct  circle  of  Anabaptism,  as  well. 

4.  In  several  respects  Menno  Simons’  Christology  does  not  function 
any  longer  as  a  central  starting  point  for  modem  Anabaptism. 
Menno ’s  way  of  thinking  about  the  incarnation,  no  matter  how 
important  in  the  context  of  his  theological  battlefield,  no  longer  is 
followed  in  our  time.  It  was  surprising  to  see  how  different  the 
approaches  to  Christology  are  in  the  various  contexts.  According  to 
Aristarchus  Soekarto,  the  Christians  of  his  Indonesian  church  want  to 
confess  Christ  as  the  Triumphator.  Shant  Kunjam,  India,  stressed 
Christ  as  the  guru ,  teacher,  who  has  a  very  close  and  existential 
relationship  with  his  shishya ,  disciples.  In  Colombia  Christ  is  seen  as 
the  One  who  shows  his  solidarity  with  the  poor  and  deprived.  And 
Afro-American  Mennonites,  who  have  to  make  their  uphill  way  from 
an  “Old  Testament  God-the  Sovereign  orientation  to  a  New 
Testament  Christ-the  Servant  orientation,  prefer  to  define  Jesus  ‘as  a 
friend  to  gab  with,  to  cry  with,  to  shout  to,  to  give  joy  and  to  provide 
love  in  a  situation  of  pain,  humiliation  and  alienation  in  a  place  that  is 
not  home’”  (Wilma  Ann  Bailey). 

What  are  the  consequences  of  these  different  approaches  for  the 
relationship  between  Christology,  soteriology  and  ethics  which  has 
been  so  important  in  Anabaptist  thought?  And  what  will  be  the 
consequences  for  the  trinitarian  thinking  which  has  prevailed  among 
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us  as  well?3  Again,  the  symposium  could  initiate  questions  only 
without  providing  answers.  We  will  have  to  look  for  new,  though 
provisional,  Anabaptist  answers  in  this  respect. 

5.  Merino’ s  life  and  work  were  evaluated  positively  by  most 
participants  who  did  not  come  from  a  traditional  Mennonite 
background.  Those  who  are  from  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  or  North 
America  had  a  rather  critical  or  at  least  an  ambivalent  attitude  in  this 
respect.  Maybe  they  looked  at  Menno’s  works  mainly  from  a 
scholarly  position,  or  with  the  hermeneutical  problems  in  mind  which 
his  Opera  Omnia  pose  to  the  churches  in  modem  Western  culture. 
The  participants  from  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  succeeded 
better  in  keeping  a  unity  between  Menno’s  life  and  his  work. 
Therefore,  Graham  Cyster  could  characterize  Menno’s  theology  as 
the  reflection  of  a  refugee  and  exile,  that  is,  by  definition  a  theology 
as  process,  which  later  generations  however  narrowed  down  into  a 
“refugee  psychology.”  Shamsudin  Abdo  praised  Menno  for  being  so 
courageous  as  to  jump  out  of  the  ship  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
rather  than  waiting  to  be  thrown  out.  The  pastoral  side  in  Menno’s 
theology  should  be  accentuated,  even  when  he  is  dealing  in  a  strict 
way  with  matters  of  church  order.  Not  all  participants  from  non- 
traditional  background  were  really  in  need  of  Menno  himself  and  his 
theology.  In  Alix  Lozano’s  context  Anabaptism  in  a  broad  sense  is 
considered  more  important  than  Menno  himself,  whose  life  and  work 
are  not  known  in  Colombia.  Even  the  word  Menno  itself  can  arouse 
weird  associations  in  some  languages!  Gerke  van  Hiele  had  to  admit 
that  Menno  in  his  earlier  works  is  more  open,  mild  and  pastoral  than 
in  his  latter  works  which  have  a  sharper  tone.  Both  he  and  Rainer 
Burkart  made  a  plea  for  an  open,  ecumenical  church  in  our  time, 
which  differs  from  the  church  Menno  advocated  in  his  latter  years.  It 
even  was  said  that  Menno’s  context  is  not  sufficient  to  help  us  to  find 
out  how  we  can  become  genuine  disciples  in  our  time.  Lydia  Harder 
Neufeld  stressed  the  fact  that  Menno,  who  was  persecuted  during 
much  of  his  life,  was  not  able  to  help  us  in  a  situation  in  which  not 
persecution  but  power  of  the  Christians  is  the  main  issue. 

So,  one  other  theological  issue  to  be  dealt  with,  globally,  is:  what  is 
the  actual  value  of  the  written  reflection  of  our  spiritual  ancestors  like 
Conrad  Grebel,  Balthasar  Hubmaier,  Pilgram  Marbeck,  Menno 
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Simons  or  Hans  Denck?  Wout  van  Laar,  secretary  of  the 
interdenominational  Missionary  Council  in  the  Netherlands,  who  was 
asked  to  attend  the  symposium  as  a  critical  outsider,  concludes  that 
we  will  have  to  leam  that  “a  real  Calvinist  is  not  a  follower  of  Calvin, 
a  Lutheran  not  a  follower  of  Luther,  and  a  Mennonite  not  a  disciple  of 
Menno;  we  had  better  reorientate  ourselves  upon  him  whom  Calvin, 
Luther  and  Menno  wanted  to  follow  as  their  Lord  in  their  respective 
contexts.”4  Only  then  will  we  be  able  to  follow  him  with  a  costly 
discipleship.  Van  Laar  saw  many  similarities  in  Latin  America 
between  Mennonites  and  other  base  groups  who  in  the  same  way 
practise  this  costly  discipleship ,  to  use  Bonhoeffer’s  words.  Others,  at 
the  symposium,  pointed  to  similarly  inspiring  base  groups  in  Europe 
and  gave  examples  from  Hungary  and  the  United  Kingdom.  It  means 
we  become  aware  that  the  idea  of  being  God’s  chosen  people  which 
sometimes  prevails  among  Mennonites,  no  longer  can  be  an  exclusive 
feeling. 

6.  It  is  only  a  small  step  from  Menno  to  the  name,  Mennonites. 
Again,  here  the  contexts  point  into  different  directions.  The  churches 
in  Indonesia  do  not  use  the  word  Menno  or  Mennonite  in  the  official 
name  of  their  churches.  Neither  does  the  Messerete  Kristos  church  in 
Ethiopia,  or  the  Algemene  Doopsgezinde  Societeit  in  the  Netherlands. 
Only  part  of  the  Umsiedler  in  Germany  call  themselves  Mennonites. 
And  the  people  of  Milka  Rindzinski’s  church  in  Paraguay  even 
hesitate  to  identify  themselves  as  Mennonites  because  of  the 
association  with  rather  conservative  German-speaking  groups  of  that 
name  in  her  country!  But  then,  how  will  the  members  of  this  global 
church  family  recognize  each  other  as  part  of  the  same  family? 
Which  criteria  are  there  to  define  who  is,  and  who  isn’t  a  member  of 
it?  Do  we  want  to  speak  about  a  denominational  Mennonite  family  in 
the  sense  of  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  or  the  World  Alliance  of 
Reformed  Churches?  Then  at  least  we  need  something  like  a  common 
creed  or  church  order.  Or  do  we  have  no  other  aim  but  forming, 
together  with  others,  a  broad  Anabaptist  movement  in  which  many 
like-minded  local  or  regional  groups  may  join  hands  when  necessary? 
The  future  position  and  role  of  the  Mennonite  World  Conference  has 
to  do  with  these  questions. 
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Conclusions  and  Perspectives 


7.  The  Elspeet  symposium  provided  a  broad  platform  for  discussing 
all  these  questions,  but  the  organisers  and  participants  were  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  meeting  has  been  only  one  link  somewhere 
at  the  beginning  of  a  chain  which  is  yet  in  the  process  of  being 
forged.  Many  other  steps  need  to  be  taken.  Again,  Mennonite  World 
Conference  can  play  an  inspiring  and  initiating  role  here. 

The  symposium  on  Theological  Education,  held  prior  to  the 
Mennonite  World  Conference  Assembly  in  Calcutta,  January  1997, 
can  be  seen  as  part  of  that  role.5  Theological  education,  in  an 
Anabaptist  way,  has  to  do  with  creating  a  critical  attitude  towards 
society,  with  developing  a  biblically  spiritual  basis  for  such  an 
attitude,  and  with  training  practical  abilities.  Can  this  aim  be  reached 
within  the  present  educational  structures,  especially  as  they  are 
practiced  in  the  West,  or  do  we  need  something  like  an  ashram  where 
teachers  and  pupils  together  form  a  community  of  disciples? 

Another  link  in  the  chain  is  the  continuing  reflection  by  the  Faith  and 
Life  Council  of  the  MWC  on  the  uniting  elements  within  the 
statements  of  faith  of  the  respective  member  churches  of  MWC.6 
Should  this  reflection  be  broadened  in  order  to  include  Anabaptist¬ 
like  movements,  as  indicated  above?  Or  should  it  aim  at  finding 
enough  common  elements  to  construct  a  typically  Anabaptist  or 
Mennonite  global  creed,  and  what  would  be  the  normative  value  of 
such  a  credal  witness?  In  the  same  way  the  continuing  work  of  the 
Global  Mennonite  Historiography  project,  which  has  been  approved 
by  the  General  Council  of  the  MWC  in  Calcutta,  is  necessary  to 
strengthen  this  chain.7  It  will  be  clear  that  especially  the  established 
Mennonite  churches  and  structures  in  North  America  and  Western 
Europe  are  forced  by  these  developments  to  experience  an  intensive 
reconstruction. 

Needless  to  say  the  reflective  work  of  the  Peace  Council  of  the  MWC 
has  to  become  a  necessary  link  in  this  total  chain,  especially  since 
reflection  and  action  march  hand  in  hand  in  the  work  of  this  Council8. 
The  participants  were  told  about  French  Catholics  being  interested  in 
these  forms  of  peace  witness  and  we  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  within 
the  Japanese  context  interest  has  been  shown  as  well. 
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In  the  end  Merino’ s  theology  may  turn  out  to  be  part  of  the  initiating 
process  of  a  new,  open  global  Anabaptist  movement  rather  than 
forming  the  normative  theological  framework  for  it. 


1  Often  this  meant  a  reduction  as  to  a  genuine  peace  witness,  as  has  been 
proven  in  Robert  L.  Ramseyer  (ed),  Mission  and  the  Peace  Witness.  The 
Gospel  and  Christian  Disciples  hip,  Institute  of  Mennonite  Studies 
Missionary  Studies,  No.  7,  Scottdale,  Pennsylvania/Kitchener,  Ontario,  1979. 

2  The  fact  that  there  are  no  fewer  than  ten  different  groups  of  Umsiedler  in 
Germany,  as  the  participants  werd  told  by  Heinrich  Loewen,  means  also  ten 
different  historical  and  subcultural  contexts,  and  therefore  several  attitudes 
toward  the  western  European,  German  culture. 

3  See  John  Howard  Yoder’s  “Jezus  belijden  in  de  zending.  Drie  historische 
episodes  en  drie  contemporaine  brandpunten  in  een  eeuwenoud  conflict” 
[Confessing  Jesus  in  Mission.  Three  Historic  Episodes  and  three 
Contemporary  Focuses  in  a  Centuries’  old  Conflict],  in  Wereld  en  Zending, 
1996/3,  13-21.  Here  Yoder  describes  the  role  of  Constantine’s  intervention  in 
325  and  of  the  Ecumenic  Concilium  of  Constantinopel  in  381  in  defining 
“christology”  and  “trinity,”  and  concludes  that  “the  proper  basis  for  mission 
is  a  correct  Jesulogy”;  once  we  start  at  that  point,  “christology”  will  find  its 
own  place  again. 

4  Unfortunately  Van  Laar’s  contribution  during  the  Symposium  was  not 
available  for  this  volume.  However,  we  can  refer  to  his  article  “Het 
intemationale  erfgoed  van  Menno  Simons”  in  Woord  en  Dienst  26-7-1997. 
We  quote  here  from  that  article. 

5  See  for  instance  Daniel  S.  Schipani’s  paper  at  this  Consultation  in  Calcutta 
on  “The  Church  and  its  Theological  Education:  Foundational  Understandings 
and  Implications”  (not  yet  published). 

6  See  the  report  by  Rainer  W.  Burkart  presented  at  the  Faith  and  Life  Council 
of  the  MWC  in  Calcutta,  January  1997  (not  yet  published),  and  forthcoming 
issues  of  Courier  on  the  work  of  this  Faith  and  Life  Council. 

7  This  project  was  initiated  at  a  Consultation  in  Elkhart,  IN,  April  4-7,  1995, 
which  had  as  its  theme  “Toward  a  Global  Mennonite/Brethren  in  Christ 
Historiography.”  The  results  of  that  meeting  have  been  published  in  The 
Conrad  Greb el  Review,  Volume  15/1,  Winter  1997. 

8  See  for  instance  Aristarchus  Sukarto’s  report  at  the  MWC  Peace  Council 
meeting  in  Calcutta,  January  1997,  “Living  in  between  Confusion  and 
Conflict:  A  Paradox  of  Christian  Hope”  (not  yet  published). 
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Discipleship  in  Context 

Papers  read  at  the  Menno  Simons  500 
International  Symposium 
Elspeet,  Netherlands,  1996 

Alle  Hoekema  and  Roelf  Kuitse,  editors 

When  the  Institute  of  Mennonite  Studies  was  ap¬ 
proached  with  the  request  that  we  publish  the  pa¬ 
pers  of  the  symposium  which  was  held  July  3-6, 1996, 
in  Elspeet,  the  Netherlands,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
commemoration  of  the  500th  anniversary  of  Menno 
Simon's  birth  year,  we  accepted  immediately  and 
with  joy  North  American  Mennonites  (indeed  Men- 
nonites  of  the  world)  owe  a  great  debt  to  Menno  not 
only  for  giving  us  his  name  (which  would  surprise 
him)  but  also  for  his  spiritual  legacy 

The  chairperson  of  the  Menno  Simons  500  Commit¬ 
tee,  Suffridus  Vis,  focused  the  central  issue  of  the  sym¬ 
posium  in  his  opening  remarks  as  follows:  'Could 
Menno  Simons  still  inspire  Mennonite  congregations 
in  South  America,  Africa  and  Asia?"  Judging  from 
the  enthusiastic  participation  of  representatives  from 
these  parts  of  the  world,  the  answer  is  a  resounding 
yes! 

Personally,  the  task  of  editing  the  papers  was  not  so 
much  a  task  as  it  was  a  privilege  and  a  labor  of  love. 
All  Mennonites  everywhere  thank  our  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  Algemeene  Doopsgezinde  Societet  of 
the  Netherlands  for  sponsoring  this  symposium  and 
making  the  papers  available  to  those  of  us  who  were 
unable  to  be  at  Elspeet. 

Ross  T.  Bender,  Director 
Institute  of  Mennonite  Studies 
Elkhart,  Indiana 
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